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It takes time to make them and a 


lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


hustling right along with the job. 


We’ve made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 


of the longer waits are where switch- 


boards and new telephone buildings 


are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then making 


it better than ever. 
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lr 1s PERHAPS dangerous to promise any- helpful to executives and well worth 
thing in these days of strikes, fires, acci- careful attention. 

dents, delays, and other acts of man, Then there is another article which 
apparently intent on destroying the tells how Ford Motor Company selects 
country’s incipient wave of tremendous plant sites—if you are interested in a 
prosperity. But we will put our editorial new plant, do not miss this. Last, and 
necks out far enough to say that, barring perhaps best, is a story of a 35-year 
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Wages GOING UP! 
Prices STABILIZED! 


Profits Being SQUEEZED! 
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Install a wage incentive plan, 
which will 

@ Increase production 

@ Lower unit labor costs 


@ Improve cost and produc- 
tion control 


@ Restore profit margins 
and at the same time 


@ Fairly compensate work- 
ers for increased effort, 
and 


@ Enable them to earn more 


Our successful experience in 
devising and installing wage- 
incentive plans is at your dis- 
posal. We shall be glad to tell 
you about the adaptability of 
such plans to your situation. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
oe} a Tele Ware), | 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Cash Discounts 


To the Editor: 


I think vou have made a very timely 
presentation of the discount problem 
which is so obnoxious to the many firms 
still employing discount in their terms. 
We are certainly thankful it is no longer 
a problem with us and that discount 
correspondence no longer consumes ans 
of our time; in fact, that is why I can 
say that vour last statement in the next 
to the last paragraph of your discount 
article was too conservative. You could 
have safely omitted “almost” and said 
there are no objections when checks are 
returned, for I do not recall when we 
were last questioned for returning a 
check that was sent us for the incorrect 
amount on account of discount having 
been deducted. 

I believe that if other firms would also 
follow the principle of the Wrigley Com- 
pany at this opportune time, they too 


could rid themselves of the obsolete dis- 


Breecuer, credit de- 


To the Editor: 


We have read with a great deal of 


interest in the April issue of American 
Business the article captioned, “Are Cash 
Discounts Obsolete?” Would it be pos- 
sible for us to secure from 6 to 12 re- 
prints of this article?—H. A. Snoperess, 
refinery department, Wilson & Co., Ine., 
Chicago. 


To the Editor: 


We have noted with interest an article 


on cash discounts in the April issue of 
American Business. Would it be pos- 
sible to receive a copy of this April is- 












sue, or a reprint of the article, whic 
begins on page 167—Josern peV. Keer: 
evecutive vice president, Harmonic Ree 
Corporation, Philadelphia. 

To the Editor: 

Upon reading your article, entith 
“Are Cash Discounts Obsolete,” on pag 
16 of the April 1946, issue, there seems t 
he some disagreement as to the interes 
rate equalled by 2 per cent discount for 
payment in 10 days. 

The article states that 2 per cent dis 
count for payment in 10 days amount- 
to 36 per cent. A reader of vour artic 
contends that it should be 72 per cen 
which, divided by 12, gives a monthl 
rate of 6 cents, or a 10-day, or one-thir 
of a month, interest rate of 2 cents whic 
is the amount of a 2 per cent discoun 
deducted on a $1.00 payment within 1 
days. 

Would be glad to have you write n 
as to how the computation of 36 per cen 
is determined.—GLeNN S. Morry, (eda 
Rapids, lowa. 


Mr. Morry: The discount of 2 per cen 
is paid for paying the bill 20 days earl: 

or 20 days prior to the 30 day net 
terms. There are 18 20-day periods in 
year, and 18 times 2 equals 36. This i- 
the accepted way of figuring it, althoug 
the figure would not work out at exact! 
36 per cent if you want to split hairs 


Communications Department 
To the Editor: 


Would it be consistent for vou to te 
me the location of the neat little con 
munications department illustrated « 
the top of page 2 of your March 191 
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issue? As indicated by the letterhead I 
use, I am a written communications man, 
and among other things have been 
“preaching the gospel” of better loca- 
tions for the department of written com- 
munications. 

I wanted to send the illustration to our 
vice president, and would like to tell him 
where the office is located, provided you 
feel at liberty to disclose this informa- 
tion. —E. C. Ziese., division commercial 
manager, The Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Chicago. 


Mr. Zieset: The office shown in the 
illustration is a partial view of the com- 
munications department of The Standard 
Register Company, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


An Agency Man Looks 
At “Public Relations’’ 


To the Editor: 


May I express my particular thanks 
for your piece in your April issue en- 
titled “Business Looks at Public Rela- 
tions?” 

When John Hill and I started out in 
this business, the sign on our door read, 
“Corporation Publicity.” 

In self-defense we later had to change 
the sign to “Public Relations”; but now 
that the term “Public Relations” has be- 
vun to be as exclusive a label as “Homo 
sapiens,” I wish we could get a new name 
for it. 

I have got to the point where I’m in- 
clined to define a public relations man 
is a former publicity man who got his 
early experience acting as a press agent. 

Dox Kwowtton, Hill and Nnow!lton. 
Cleveland. 


Article on Research 


lo the Editor: 


Will you kindly send us two reprints 
or two sets of tear sheets of the article 
‘Research as a Cost Cutting Tool,” 
which appeared in the June 1945 issue 
of American Business, to the attention 
of the writer.—H. H. Basuore, manager, 
Rubber & Plastics Division, technical 
service department, Precision Scientific 
Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Basuore: Fortunately, we had a 
couple of damaged copies of the June 
ssue which still contained this article on 
research which we are glad to send you. 


Address of Test Bureau 


lo the Editor: 


Can you give us the address of the 
l.mployers Test Administration Bureau 
Which is located somewhere in Chicago? 
We remember vaguely seeing their ad, 
ve think, in American Bustness.—Joun 
k.. Wacner, personnel office, Cutter Lab- 
atories, Berkeley, Cal. 

Mr. Wacner: The Employers Test Ad- 
vinistration Bureau’s address is 113 
Water Street, New York 5. 
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Hal [JP YOUR oFFice... 


OES it take too long for your office to get rolling each morning 

because of slow distribution of mail? Does your mailroom get so 
jammed around closing time that important letters miss trains and 
planes? 

When you are troubled with either of these conditions, your mail- 
room needs the services of a USPM specialist. Thoroughly trained in 
solving such problems, he can speed up its operation—and that of 
your entire office—through scientific planning and specialized USPM 
Mailroom Systems and Equipment. 

Many a business has discovered that mailroom modernization with 
USPM Systems and Equipment more than pays for itself in time, 
labor and postage saved . . . and in the added work-hours it gives your 
entire organization. Step up your mail handling operations to keep 
pace with modern business methods. Call in a USPM specialist 


TODAY! 


SEND FOR NEW FOLDER, Illustrates and describes all 
USPM Mailroom Systems and Equipment. Write 
for your copy to Department AB-50. 





Metered Mail Systems . . . Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs .. . Ticketograph Systems 


Visit Our Exhibit at the National Office Management 
Association Conference, June 3, 4 and 5, Chicago. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities ee PNG 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION NTROLS 


“ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK (er @) -4 =1 @) = 5-4 BLO). | 

































































Now watch, gentlemen, as the color changes 


This one’s an old favorite. Now it’s 
red ink and now it’s black. 

Fact is, the difference between 
monthly red and monthly: profit is 
sometimes simpler than it seems. 
Changes in the business forms, an 
outside look at an inside system, and 
economies mount on up dollar by 
dollar by dollar. 


Moore Business Forms. Inc.. is 
called on time and again to see how 
overhead can be pared, overtime 
eliminated, confusion in inter- 
office-routine transformed into order. 

Moore studies one form or many, 
suggests changes and combinations, 
and then supplies the forms. Results 
are written in black. 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Souther Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 








No corner store is too small, no 
corporation too great, to profit |. 
Moore service. For information, get 
in touch with the nearest Moore di- 
vision, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore stands ready to supp!) 
you with everything from a simp!: 
sales book to the most intricat: 
multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc 


ADV. BY H.W.” 
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D. E. White, Addressograph- 
Multigraph vice president, just re- 
turned from Europe, predicts a 
boom there that will eventually 
surpass anticipated American 
prosperity. His tour included vis- 
its to England, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
[reland. White lost 20 pounds dur- 
ing his trip and reports that U. S. 
meals as served here now seem to 
be enough for several European 


meals. 


Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent, International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, told stock- 
holders at the company annual 
meeting that IBM has 101 new 
projects relative to its regular 
products and inventions in its lab- 
oratories. The company also has 
242 patent applications embody- 
ing 4,840 claims pending. During 
the first 3 months of 1946 the 
company increased its sales force 
from 815 to 1,707 salesmen. 


Packard President, George 
T. Christopher, reports that no 
Packard executives, including him- 
self, will be permitted to buy Pack- 
ird automobiles until persons in 
‘ssential categories have been 
served. Nearly one thousand people 
it the Packard plant are clamor- 
ing for new automobiles, but Pack- 
ird executives must continue to 
lrive old cars. Packard has noti- 
tied dealers that if any of them 
feel they are not getting a fair 
llotment of Packard cars, they 
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may come to the factory and look 
at the books. 


Fred Gurley, Santa Fe’s 
voungish, aggressive president, an- 
nounces formation of Santa Fx 
Skyway, Inc., an affiliated com 
pany to handle freight shipments 
by air. The new company will offer 
specialized contract air service in 
the general territory served by th 
Santa Fe. Surplus C-47 Army 
planes, manned by war veterans. 
will be used in the initial opera 


tion. 


John W. Barriger, witil re 
cently, manager, Diesel locomotiv« 
division, Fairbanks, Morse & Com 
pany, has been elected president of 
the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis 
ville Railway. It is better known 
as the Monon. The road has been 
reorganized and turned back to its 
owners. Considerable improvement 


and modernization is anticipated 


Holly Stover, president, Chi 
cago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, 
deserves praise for the frank, 
plain, outspoken way in which le 
prepares a message to stockhold 
ers. Recently he addressed a letter 
to them explaining his policy 
toward the proposed merger with 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines and 
the Chicago Great Western Rail 
way. With this letter went a book- 
let, Know Your Railroad, in which 
he discussed with amazing clarity 
and simplicity some of the invest 


ments made under his management 








to improve operating methods and 
cut costs. Just reading the book- 
let will give any stockholder a 
hetter idea of the problems of 
operating a railroad, and show 
him the opportunities for better 
management which exist. For our 
money this booklet is tops in re- 
ports from management to stock- 
holders. There isn’t a line of man 
agement, legal, or financial gobble- 
degook in the entire report, which 
is perhaps why it is so doggone 


human and readable. 


Labor Leaders seem to have 
failed utterly in their responsi 
bility to their members. A number 
of labor leaders seem bent on using 
their memb« rships almost wholly to 
advance their own powers, regard- 
less of the future harm they may 
bring to the union membership. 
We believe the average union mem- 
her is a good, hard-working, hon- 


st, American citizen, anxious and 


willing to turn in a good day’s 
work. But they have been told so 
many tales about corporation 
profits, corporation executive sal 
aries, hidden profits, and all that 
sort of bunk, that many workers 
have been led into doing as little 
as possible each day. More than 
that, they have been led to beliew 
business and industry can guaran 
tee security, vear round; uninter 
rupted employment; old age pen- 
sions; double time after 35 hours. 
In addition workers expect them 
to do the union’s bookkeeping free, 
+ 


pay union employees to stir up 
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Standard Oil Company (New Jersey 


finds many uses for 


This famous producer and distributor of 
petroleum products finds constant use for 
National Accounting Machines. First, for 
the compilation of pre-payroll figures and 
controls. Second, for writing and issuing 
payrollchecks. Third, for cost distribution. 
And fourth, for preparation of tax reports. 

In addition, a National Bookkeeping 
system is used to maintain record cards 
for workers who are participants in the 
payroll savings plan for the purchase of 
United States Savings Bonds. Monthly 
reports to the Thrift Fund accounting 


ffice are also secured through this system. 


Making business easier for 


Whether vours is a world-wide opera 
tion, or on a more modest scale, there’s a 
National Accounting System expressly 
designed to give you better figure-con- 
trol—and at lower cost. National Ac- 
counting-Bookkeeping Machines can be 
used without specially trained operators. 
They meet the demands of individual 
plant practices, methods, and deductions. 
Let a National representative examine 
vour needs and make recommendations 
without obligation to you. The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


Offices in principal cities. 


the American businessman 
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National Accounting Machines in the Treasurer's 
Office of Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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rrouble while on the company’s 
payroll. We were chatting with a 
‘axi driver in Chicago recently. 
His comment on the present crop 
it labor leaders was, “Well, they 
an’t be lucky forever.” Which, we 
hink, is about as smart a com- 
nent as anything we have heard 
current 


nent the leadership in 


inion. affairs. 


Reynolds Metals Company 
wats arranged a loan of $12,500. 
00 trom a banking syndicate 
ieaded by the Bank of the Man- 
iattan Company. Funds will be 
ised to finance larger operations 
or the Reynolds Companiy and for 
idditional working capital for the 
ompany’s operation of govern- 
nent-owned plants which it has 
eased. These include: Hurricane 
reek, Arkansas, alumina plant ; 
reduction 


duminum plants at 


lroutdale, Oregon, and Jones 


Mills. 


duminum sheet mill at 


Arkansas; and the big 
McCook 
near Chicago), Illinois. The loan 
s tor 6 years and is payable in 
tive equal installments beginning in 
948. Banks in New York, Pitts- 
urgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Rich- 
nond, Atlanta, Detroit, San Fran- 
isco, and Louisville participated 
n making the loan. 


George T. Trundle, dr., 
vho is a Cleveland management 
ngineer, publishes a little booklet 
alled Trundle Talks. The current 
ssue is Number 88, and we have 
seen many of them. All contain 
sound common sense, but the latest 
me is unusually timely in its warn- 
ng to manufacturers who have re- 
cived price relief from OPA. He 
isks, “Do you realize that price 
clief may be one of the most dan- 
serous things that can happen?” 
ie points out that it may be OK 
ith the OPA for you to raise 
rices. But will it be OK with the 
ustomer? That’s what the manu- 
icturer needs to worry about to- 
ay, thinks Mr. Trundle. And we 
ink he is right. Just because the 
'PA gives permission to lift prices 

no proof the customer is going 


» relish the idea. And it is the 
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customer, not the OPA, which we 


must please in the future. 


Petrillo 


from phonograph record makers 


extracts a rovalty 
to pay unemployment benefits to 
musicians he claims have been put 
out of business by radio, talking 
pictures, and phonograph ma 
chines. Now let us see if this makes 
sense. Why not a royalty on every 
electric lamp globe to pay benefits 
to unemployed candlemakers; a 
rovalty on every steamship ticket 
to pay for men who might other 
wise be sailmakers; a royalty on 
every railroad dollar to pay un 
employed pony express riders; a 
rovalty on every automobile to 
pay unemployed wagon and bugg\ 
makers, owners of livery stables: 
a royalty on telegraph messages 
to subsidize unemployed carrier 
pigeons and the people who raise 
them? And when we come to think 
of it, 


modern bridges go to relieve the 


should not the tolls) on 


sad plight of one-time ferry boat 
operators? What’s fair for the 
men who think they ought to be 
musicians seems fair for evervbody 
else. The point is, no one likes to 
see his trade or profession sup 
planted by another, but if we are 
to saddle every new bit of prog 
ress with the cost of maintaining 
obsolete types of employment we 


will freeze progress. 


John L. Lewis wants a 10- 
cent-a-ton royalty on coal for a 
miners’ relief fund to be adminis 


Well, how 


about a relief fund for everybody ? 


tered by the union. 
What’s good for the miners ought 
to be good for the farmers, the 
railroad men, the bakers, butchers, 
painters, printers, stenographers, 
politicians. Come to think of it, 
the polls could demand a_ relief 
fund to be given to those who fail 
to win enough votes for election. 
Under this plan there would be a 
Int of money chiseled off all poli- 
tical graft to be given to those less 
fortunate candidates who failed of 
election. Every employed person 
would be the recipient of a relief 


fund and we would end up with 


each person paying into a hundred 
different kinds of relief funds, vet 


receiving only one 


Union Pacific «announces a new 
train, City of St. Louis, to operate 
hetween St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco, vie Kansas City, Denver, 
Cheyenne. The same train will car 
rv through cars for Portland and 
Los Angeles. Running time be 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco 
will be 18 hours and 40 minutes 


less than present time over this 
route. Service begins June 2, 1946. 
The new train will leave St. Louis 
via Wabash daily at 3:30 p.m., 
leave Kansas City 8:45 that eve 
ning, and arrive at Denver at 6:45 
next morning. The through sleep 
ing cars to San Francisco, Port 
land, Los Angeles will then be 
taken to Chevenne to become part 
transcon- 


of fast Umon Pacific 


tinental trains that reach Pacific 


coast destinations the following 


afternoon. This new service ought 
to be of material benefit to St. 


Louis business, bringing 


great St. 


many 
buvers to the Louis 
wholesale market from areas not 


usually tributary to St. Louis. 


Rock Island is coming to bat 
with faster trains between Chicago 
and Pacific coast points over its 
Like the 


men- 


Golden State route. 


Union Pacific improvement 
tioned in another paragraph, the 
new service begins June 2, 1946. 
The 2,300-mile operation will be 
made in 49 hours west-bound and 
48 hours east-bound. Three new 
$000-horsepower — Diesel-electric 
locomotives have been assigned to 
this new Golden State Limited ser- 
vice. Train ineludes streamlined, 
lightweight sleeping cars which 
provide bedrooms, roomettes, com- 
partments, drawing rooms, and 
sectional space. Coaches will have 
reclining, numbered seats perma- 
nently assigned. Two dining cars, 
one a coffee shop, will serve meals 
and refreshments; barber and 
valet service will also be available 
on the train. Rock Island will also 
inaugurate through Pullman ser- 


vice, coast to coast, June 2. 


~~ 





Gaclory Whistles Blow in Farm Towns as 


Industry Booms in 
Mississippi Valley 


levees of New Orleans where ba 





Small towns and cities of the Mississippi Valley are 
attracting new industries, bringing lush payrolls to 
towns once dependent wholly on farm crops for cash. 
With these new plants come changes in the region’s 
economy, plus many varied business opportunities 





Great 


ERTAINLY 


new to the Mississippi Valley. 


industry is not has no doubts about the 
Basin’s industrial capacity. 


Anyone who has seen the gigantic And we cannot forget the big 


flour mills almost at its northern food processing plants, the mills 


end, at Minneapolis; the great that grind and process corn and 


farm implement plants just a few sov beans, the other mills that 


miles down the river itself at Rock process cotton seed, and those vast 


Island and Moline; and the tre- dis-assembly operations which are 


mendous volume of shoes and meat packing plants. 


stoves made a little farther south: From Minnesota to the very 
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nanas, mahogany, food products. 
clothing, and candy are produce: 
or processed in volume, the Missi» 
sippi Valley is a great industria 
area. 

As we travel through the fla 
tree-shaded streets of its sma 
towns we think of it as a vast foo 
and fiber production area. Whea'. 
corn, soy beans, oats, milk, butt 
cheese, tobacco, cotton, hogs, ani 
cattle seem to dominate the lives : 
nearly everybody in the Grea 
Basin. The small towns are trad 
tionally trading centers where t! 
farmers bring in their produc 
buy their supplies. 

Wartime expansion, the need | 
draw on new pools of labor, ti 


high costs of the great cities help: 
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The many famed ceedieatla of the F. W. Fitch Com- 
pany will be made in this new Jackson, Miss., plant 


. Company manufactures fluores- 


cont lights fa’ its plant, also at Jackson, Miss. . 


“Cote nonbie ‘weed. Chenuiiee Miss., where citi- 
zens voted 692 to 0 for an industrial bond issue 


On the opposite page is a scene in the General 
Electric fluorescent plant at Jackson. All through 
the South as well as the upper Mississippi Valley, 
manufacturers are proving that small-town labor 
is efficient, sensible, and loyal, if well treated 
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to focus the eves of many an in- 
dustrialist on the small towns and 
small cities of this great Valley. 
The result is a tremendous. stir 
ring, witha thousand blueprints on 
as many drafting boards, and 
enormous digging, excavating, 
hammering, riveting, bricklaying. 
The little towns of the Valley are 
attracting many new factories. 

Suppose we look at a few towns 
in Illinois. There is Kankakee, as 
good a place to start as any. 
County seat of a rich corn-growing 
county, Kankakee was always 
known as a farmers’ town despite 
the fact it had a hosiery mill, the 
David) Bradley farm implement 
plant, a unit of the Florence Stove 
Company, a paint factory, a food 
processing plant, and a furniture 
factory 

Now, Kankakee folks are wateh- 
ing the A. O. Smith Corporation’s 
construction of a great plant with 
26 acres under roof. This plant 
will manufacture water heaters. 
Contracts have been awarded for 
the Armstrong Cork Company’s 
new plant to manufacture the com- 
panyv’s famed asphalt tile floor 
covering. 

The Borden Company is build- 
ing a sov bean processing plant 
there. Its older industries such as 
Florence Stove and David Bradley 
are expanding 

Not far away is Lincoln, Illinois, 
long without much industrial ae- 
tivity. Recently, Lehn & Fink, 
world-famed toilet requisites pro- 
ducer, built a plant there. Then 
came a container manufacturer and 
the Knox Glass Bottle Company. 

At Mattoon, Illinois, General 
Electric Company is building a 
new plant, and Gar Wood Indus- 
tries, Inc., is also going in with 
new production facilities. 

Borg-Warner is building a 
plant at Effingham to produce 
enameled ranges. The same com- 
pany is building another plant at 
Herrin, and an apparel plant, ex 
pected to employ 500 people, is 
also going up at Herrin. 

At Clinton, Illinois, Goodyear 
is preparing to manufacture rub- 


ber footwear. (Continued on page 66) 
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Formal job evaluation programs, using factor compar- 
ison, or point evaluation, are too complicated for many 
companies. Here is a simpler program, better suited to 
many organizations. It will improve employee relations 
in almost any organization which tries it carefully 





BY RALPH W. ELLS 


HE primary objective of any 

job evaluation program is to 
rate, classify and price individual 
jobs in such a manner that em- 
ployees on different jobs will be 
equitably compensated for differ- 
ences in job content. To accom- 
plish this objective the vast ma- 
jority of companies need only a 
simple job classification system 
for rating and classifying jobs. 
Few companies realize this, main- 
ly because of the publicity that has 
been given in recent years to the 
two formal job evaluation plans— 
the factor comparison and_ the 
point evaluation methods. 

From an accuracy viewpoint, 
both the factor-comparison meth- 
od and the point-evaluation meth- 
od of rating jobs are admittedly 
superior to the classification meth- 


od in that both provide for a bet- 
ter analysis of individual jobs. 
From a practical point of view, 
not more than one company in ten 
should use formal programs. The 
rest should adopt an_ informal 
classification system. 

The four basic prerequisites of 
the job classification rating sys- 
tem are: 

1. General job 

titles for individual jobs simi- 


classification 


lar in nature and content. 


bo 


. Uniform salary range sched- 
ules. 
3. Job descriptions for each job 
classification. 
4. Job specifications for each 
job classification. 
The principles involved in estab- 
lishing a job classification program 
are the same for both large and 


FIGURE 1 
Letter Attached to Job Analysis Questionnaire Form 





To All Employees: 


its 


Naturally we wish to continue this policy. 
today confronted with a problem that all growi 
How to administer 
anization reaches a stage where top manage— 
ow well each employee is handling his or 
her duties and responsibilities. : 


tions must some day face. 
tably when the o 
ment cannot know 


The compen for whom you work has always attempted to pay 
oyees a fair day's salary for a fair day's work. 


We are, however, 
organiza— 
aries equi- 


We have decided to answer this problem by installing a job 


classification and salary program. 
utting this program on a sound basis, ‘we ask yo 


As the-first step toward 
ur coopera— 


ion in filling out the attached form which is self-explana— 


tory. Please return this form to 's 


office not later than 








small organizations and for bot! 
hourly and salaried employees 
For this reason, perhaps th 
easiest way to outline how to s 
up a job evaluation plan of th 
job classification variety is to fo 
low the steps taken by a compan 
which installed one. To illus 
trate, Company X decided to in 
stall a job classification ratin: 
system for its clerical and steno 
graphic employees. It called in a 
outside consultant to work with 
special committee of two depart 
ment managers who had been as 
signed the task of developing 
more accurate job evaluation pr 
gram. 

This committee first discusse: 
the problem, then designed th: 
letter shown in Figure 1 and th 
job analysis questionnaire fort 
shown in Figure 2. Copies of thes: 
two forms were distributed to al! 
clerical and stenographic en 
ployees. 

The letter was 
forestall questions on the part of 
employees. While such a letter is 


prepared 


perhaps unnecessary, most com- 
panies that have installed job eva! 
uation programs have found 
advisable to explain to employees 
what the company was trying fo 
accomplish before asking em- 
ployees to fill out the required 
forms. Such letters as shown in 
Figure 1 do no harm and usually 
aid materially in securing coopera- 
tion of employees. 

As soon as the job analysis 
questionnaire forms had been com- 
pleted and returned, the commit ce 
read each and every one. ‘The 
forms were separated into clerical 
and stenographic groups. These 
groups were subsequently subzi- 
vided according to the type of 
work performed and according ‘ 
the opinion of the committee as to 
the difficulty and _ responsibili'y 
involved. After considerable debi ‘e 
the committee finally agreed ‘ie 
clerical family could be group 
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nder three job classification titles 
nd the stenographic family under 
vo. The committee then proceeded 

» group all individual jobs ac- 
wrdingly. 

As soon as all forms had been 
iecked and grouped, the commit- 
e listed the salaries being paid 
ander each job classification. Mini- 
ums and maximums were estab- 
shed as shown in Figure 3. 

The establishment of the salary 
inge schedule and the job classi- 

fications as shown in Figure 3 com- 
ieted the first two steps of the 
stallation. That left only the 
tusk of preparing job descriptions 
iid job specifications for the five 
job classifications agreed upon. 
Preparation of the job descrip- 
tions proved to be an easy assign- 
ment. The committee merely listed 
ul duties performed that took 4 
or more hours a week of any em- 
ployee’s time. The listings were 
summarized and, together with the 
data of Figure 3, 
porated in a booklet to employees 


were incor- 
30 there would be no doubt as to 
the work Company X expected 
each employee to perform. To 
show how these descriptions were 
prepared, part of paragraph 10 
of this booklet covering the duties 
of clerical employees is quoted in 
Figure 4. 

The fourth and final step in the 
installation of the job evaluation 
program for Company X was the 
preparation of job specifications 
for the five job classifications. 
From an employment and training 
viewpoint this final step is most im- 
portant. Job specifications, prop- 
erly prepared, provide the employ- 
ment and training departments 
with standards to which the quali- 
fications of applicants can be com- 
pared. 

Before discussing how to pre- 
pare job specifications, it is per- 
haps wise to point out that the five 
job classifications shown in Figure 
3 are, on the surface, merely ar- 
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FIGURE 2 
JOB ANALYSIS QUESTIONNAIRE 
(Stenographic and Clerical Jobs) 


Please answer the following questions where they pertain to 
your PRESENT duties and responsibilities. 









































1. Do you do typing other than that necessary proximate 
to transcribe dictation? If so, show names urs per 
of reports typed or kind of typing done. Week 

2. Do you take dictation? (_.._) If so, from 
whom? 

3. Do you compose and type without dictation 
letters which require routine replies? 

Yes. No. ; 

4. List all other kinds of work which you do. 
For example, (a) operate a Mimeograph ma— 
chine, ({b) — and sort mail, (c) address 
envelopes. ive best estimate of time 
spent on each activity. Where work is per- 
formed infrequently, as in the case of 
monthly reports, please average the time 
to a weekly basis. 

KIND OF WORK DONE 
a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 
e) 
f) 
Total Hours 40 


Use the reverse side to describe duties if the above 
fails in your estimation to present a fair picture of 


what you do. 








5. Employee's Name 


Department 


Date 





tificial titles set up by manage- 
ment by family groups to repre- 
sent certain salary ranges. If that 
was all they were, they wouldn’t 
be much help in establishing a 
sound job evaluation program. 
Fortunately, job classifications al- 
ways represent a lot more. The 


item that isn’t apparent on the 
surface is that the individual jobs 
under each job classification re- 
quire the same degree of a number 
of common factors. This is not an 
accident. The reason companies 
pay the same amount of money 
for individual (Continued on page 40) 
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Down Goes Order 


Processing Cost 





Back orders were a headache; much time was lost and 


some errors made in rewriting orders. Now, with mod- 


ern duplicating equipment and a new system, costs 
are down 50 per cent, many errors eliminated, and 


more important, customers are getting better service 





BY R. G. FRENCH 


HE parts order control system 
of the service department of The 
Timken-Detroit Axle 
enables this manufacturer to fur- 


Company 


nish much better and more equi- 
table service to customers, par- 
ticularly on back orders. It has 
also effected major economies in 
the processing of orders, accord- 
ing to F. W. Parker, Jr., director 
ot service. 

The service department handles 
20,000 
and, in common with other sup- 


nearly individual items 
pliers, has been unable to fill all 
customers’ orders immediately 
upon receipt. There was a time 
when over 60 per cent of them 
had to be back ordered. Even now 
the back-order probleny is by no 
means a minor one. 

This does not mean orders were 
delaved for months, weeks or even 
days. The Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company manufactures most of 
its own parts and buys others from 
various vendors. Parts are brought 
into the service department and 
shipped every hour of the day. 
When a shipping order is sent to 
the material clerks and they find 
a given part on the order is not 
available at the moment, that part 
is immediately back ordered. 

An hour or so later, a quantity 
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of the part may be received and 
the back order filled. In such case, 
there is no actual delay in ship- 
ping and the customer doesn’t even 
know the part was back ordered. 
But the procedure in the service 
department is the same as if the 
delay had been one of weeks or 
even months. 

On the other hand, a quantity 
of that part might not be received 
for a long while, and orders for it 
would accumulate. When a quan- 
tity is received, it might not be 
sufficient to fill all customers’ back 
orders. When this occurs the quan- 
tity should, of course, be allocated 
equitably. 

Under the former system, cus- 
tomers’ purchase orders were proc- 
essed in the service department, 
then sent to the shop to be filled. 
There was delay in getting the 
papers back. They were unavoid- 
ably soiled or perhaps damaged by 
handling. Some copies were lost. 
There was delay in getting reports 
of back orders. When such reports 
did come in, the entire order had 
to be rewritten. The shop, har- 
assed by many other problems, 
could not be depended upon to allo- 
cate scarce parts and fill back or- 
ders equitably. 

Due largely to this condition, 





BS. &. 
manager, at the direction of Mi 
Parker, 


parts order control system, whic! 


Haves, assistant servic: 


developed the presen 
probably was the first of its kine 

Now, when customers’ purchas: 
orders are received, they are as 
signed shipper numbers and se 
to a master control file. In this ck 
partment specifications, — prices 
extensions, and any other informa 
tion are added, which may 
necessary before typing. 

They are passed on to the ty; 
ing department where a group « 
typists, using International ele« 
tric typewriters equipped — wit 
Hectowriters, type a Ditto mast 
copy of each order. 

The master copies are check« 
for accuracy and passed across « 
aisle to a battery of Model D 4+ 
Ditto daplicators. These duplic: 
tors are equipped with adjustah 
tables for reproducing all or a 
part of the information on tli 
masters. Here, all shipping copies 
and all invoice copies—a total « 
nine—are first duplicated. Tl 
the operator masks all except tix 
shipping directions on the mas 
copy and runs the shipping aud 
billing tickets. 

A customer’s purchase or 
usually lists 1 to 40 or more itenis. 
but a separate set of tickets is 1 
for each item. There are f 
tickets, of different colors, in each 
set: An 
(white) ; packing ticket (yellow 


identification ticket 


shipping ticket (pink); and ba 
order ticket (blue). Each set 
tickets is clipped together d 
sorted in sequence by part m 
bers. 
Copies of the full order 

sorted and the shipping tick: 's 
sent to a checking desk for v 


fication. The accounting depa 
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ment’s other copies are forwarded 
tu it and are filed by shipper num- 
ber to await notice of shipment. 

Materials record clerks fill in on 
‘ach ticket the number of pieces 
o be shipped and the stock loea- 
ion of each part. If the records 
show that none, or an insufficient 
juantity, of a given item listed is 
ivailable at the moment, the blue 
hack-order) card is posted and 
jaced in a back-order file. Other 
ickets remain in the file until the 
wokkeeping machine operators 
iave posted the records. 

Shipping tickets are then sent 
o a file where clerks in the billing 
lepartment sort them by custom- 
rs and order numbers. They pull 
he master copy, the accounting 
lepartment shipping copy and the 
der department copy and enter 
m the copies the quantity of pieces 
) be shipped, and date the orders 
» show the day on which tickets 
vere sent to the stockrooms. These 
ders are placed in an open bill- 
ig file to await receipt of shipping 
iformation. 

If there is more than one item 
ma shipper, as is usually the case, 
tickets are numbered to indicate 
1c number and sequence of tickets 

1e., 1 of 5, 2 of 5, ete. 

All tickets then are sent to the 
stockrooms where they are put in 
cellophane envelopes to keep them 
clean. Stockroom employees as- 
semble the items. Tickets are ar- 
ranged in the same order as the 
bins in the stockrooms, so attend- 
ants have only to collect the items 
in the order indicated. They at- 
tach the identification cards to the 
arts and the packing tickets are 
placed in the boxes. The parts then 
ire sent to the shipping room. The 
shipping clerks check them and fill 
ut the shipping ticket, entering 
the weight, bill of lading number, 
uuting, date shipped, etec., and 

turn it to the service depart- 
ment. 

On receipt of the shipping ticket 
roperly filled in, the service de- 

irtment transcribes the shipping 

formation on the accounting de- 
irtment’s shipping copy and on 


e order department’s copy of 
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Service parts orders are typed on Hectowriter-equipped Electromatics, then 
duplicated on the battery of Ditto machines shown in the top illustration 


the full order and forwards the ac 
counting department’s copy to it 
The latter department pulls its 
invoice copies, fills in the shipping 
information and bills the customer. 
Meanwhile, the order department 
copy is similarly filled in and sent 
to a service file where it is matched 
with the customer’s original pur 
chase order and filed as a per 
manent record. 

Under the former system, when 
a back order was necessary, tli 
master copy of the full order had 
to be retyped entirely and dupli 
cated, as described above. Under 
the present procedure, a “variabl 
master” strip, 2 inches wide, is 
placed on the left-hand margin of 


the original master copy. The 


original shipper number, date 
hack ordered, and the new shipper 
number are typed on it through a 
Ditto carbon. Copies are dupli- 
cated as before, but no new tickets 
are required. The back order is 
held until the next shipment to 
that customer, when it is pulled 
and included with the new order. 
Using this variable master strip 
effects a major saving of time in 
tvping masters. 

As quantities of parts on back 
order are received, the back orders 
are pulled and filled. If the quan- 
tity is insufficient to fill all back 
orders, the available supply is 
equitably allocated among all cus- 
tomers who have been waiting for 


the parts. (Continued on page 46 
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One section of the transcription department where much of Goodyear's daily correspondence is transcribed from Edi- 
phone cylinders, gathered by an hourly messenger service to all correspondents and executives through the organizatior 


Goodyear’s Office 
Service Methods 





Under one manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
at Akron, Ohio, concentrates a number of activities 
and types of work in one big office operating depart- 
ment which handles correspondence, typing, duplicat- 
ing, printing, photography, mail and communications, 
and maintenance. A picture report of the department 





R.H. Shaffer, manager of the Goodyear 
office operating department at Akron 
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ITH six divisions and 176 em- 

plovees the office operating de- 
partment of Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Inc., at Akron, 
Ohio, has grown and developed 
until it serves and works with every 
other department in the organiza- 
tion. 

The advertising department 
wants photographs of some new 
products, the house magazine edi- 
tor wants photographs of new em- 
ployees, the public relations de- 
partment wants a series of photo- 
graphs for a news release—they all 
turn to R. H. Shaffer, manager of 
the office operating department. 

But that is not all. If a depart- 





ment manager wants a couple « 
desks and chairs repaired and r 
finished, he turns to the same cd 
partment. The accounting depart 
ment may want some business ma 
chines serviced ; the retail divisio: 
may be ordering a new supply « 


customer invoices for the con 


pany’s 600 retail stores. They, too. 
would turn to the office operating 


department. 

And there is more. The depa: 
ment’s six divisions turn out 
whopping volume of letters, ma 
ings, printing, photographing. 
copying, duplicating, folding. 
serting and addressing. It als 
manages the company’s telepho 
exchange—big enough to serve 
city of 15,000 population 
telegraph services, its priva 
leased wire for Teletype commu 
cations service. And it opens a: 
distributes the mail, operates 
messenger service, picks up and di- 
patches all outgoing mail. 

The office service section prop 
handles the company’s transcrij 
tion, serving all departments whic 


do not have private secretaries 
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Another section of the typing department where highly specialized typing such as statistical, report, and similar typing 
jobs are handled. Note the special equipment, such as lights, copyholders, which facilitate work and increase accuracy 





Dealers, employees, customers, prospects, and many other 


Modern Addressograph equipment preaddresses branch 
names are maintained on these metal Addressograph plates 


and store mail, as well as many other regular mailing pieces 


Imprinting forms and advertising material, branch sta- 


Promotion material, interoffice paper work, and a variety 
tionery, and similar material is the big job for Multigraphs 


of printing jobs are constantly in process on Multiliths 
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The Mimeograph equipment turns out a tremendous vol- Flat bed and cylinder Hectograph and Ditto equipment is 
ume of publicity releases, educational and other material used for many large-size duplicating and copy assignments 


Before the offices are officially open in the morning a There is a box for all branch factories, offices and for 
group of workers are sorting and distributing early mail Goodyear stores here, where mail is accumulated hourly 





Branch factories and division offices each have a scheduled Sealed windows to keep out sound, air conditioning 
time daily for Teletype hookups with the home office ceiling and walls with acoustic tile, the PBX is cormfortab! 
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R. H. Shaffer developed this gathering rack to speed as- 
sembly of many different types of multiple page jobs 





Another Shaffer idea is this padding rack, in which wing 
nuts replace weights to hold down paper being padded 





Office chairs, tables, bookcases, desks, and other items 
of office furniture are virtually rebuilt in the repair shop 


typing sections. Cylinders of dic- 
tation which reach the department 
by noon each day are dispatched 
the same day; dictation received 
in the afternoon is dispatched be- 
fore noon of the following day. 
Cylinders are collected and tran- 
scribed, and letters returned to 
dictators on an hourly schedule 
throughout the working day. More 
than 100,000 dictated letters are 
handled yearly in this department. 

The same department has a 
specialized typing unit with spe- 
cially trained operators who type 
statistical reports, prepare Mimeo- 
graph stencils, and Hectograph 
and Ditto masters. 

A battery of duplicating ma- 
Mimeograph, Ditto, Hec- 
tograph, Multigraph—are kept 





chines 
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busy in this department turning 
out letters, promotion material, 
instructions, reports, and a mass 
of other material. Last vear th 
department turned out 17,000 
Mimeograph stencils and 10,000,- 
000 impressions ; and 81,000 Hee 
tograph and Ditto masters with 
2 200.000 impressions. 

Gathering, folding, inserting is 
another big job for this depart- 
ment in what it calls the miscel 
laneous section. More than 20,- 
000,000 pieces were handled heré 
last year. 

Two Graphot ypes embossed 73,- 
000 new Addressograph plates to 
keep the company’s 300,000 name 
mailing list up to date during 
1945. Mr. Shaffer devised and had 
built a special sound absorbent 


Here, in the spray booth, many items of office furniture 
get shiny coats of varnish and lacquer; come out ‘‘new’’ 


hood or housing, lined with Celo- 
tex tile, for one Graphotype, to 
minimize the noise. This was an 
experiment and it has turned out 
so successfully he plans to have the 
other one similarly housed as soon 
as possible. 

The Addressograph equipment 
in the department made 3,250,000 
impressions during 1945. 

The printing section of the office 
operating department is one of the 
busiest in the entire organization. 
Its press equipment consists of 3 
platen presses, 3 small automatic 
presses, 3 Multiliths, and 6 Multi- 
graphs. There are the usual sta- 
pling, cutting, numbering, and 
other similar equipment. A small 
composing room furnishes the 


typesetting needed. Goodyear has 
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Office machines are maintained and repaired in Goodyear’s own repair shop 
where all but the most complicated office machines are serviced by experts 





One of two Photostat machines in the photo studio. Space prevents showing 
the several other departments of the large, well-equipped photographic section 


worked out a very careful policy 
to govern the production inside the 
organization, and buying ‘outside 
the many different types of printed 
materials needed. Only work which 
‘an be handled on small presses 
and, as a rule, work which does not 
require the highest quality printing 
is handled in the organization. 
Large work, color work, booklets, 
magazines, catalogs, and other 
promotion material are purchased 
outside from specialists. Some 
forms, such as one-time carbon 
forms, are also purchased from 
specialists. 

Mr. Shaffer explains that there 
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is no attempt to “make” work in 
the printing department, or to at- 
tempt to produce work just to 
keep the equipment busy. There is 
plenty of work to keep every per- 
son and machine busy, but more 
important than that, the company 
policy calls for outside purchases 
where the work can be done better 
or more economically. Many office 
printing departments make the 
serious mistake of trying to do 
heavy work, unsuited for office 
printing equipment. Goodyear 
makes no such mistake. 

For example, the Goodyear Ser- 
vice Stores use large quantities of 


customer invoices—a_ three-part, 
one-time carbon snap-out form. 
These invoices are purchased in 
large quantities from a specialist 
in office forms. The store address 
and the serial numbers are im 
printed by Multigraph in the 
Goodyear print shop, after the 
three-part forms are printed and 
assembled. The printing is done on 
the original copy and the impres 
sion on the second and third copy 
is made through the carbon. 

A well-equipped photograph 
studio and reproduction depart 
ment, with two large Photostats, is 
another department of the offic: 
service department. Two dark 
rooms, modern printers and en 
largers, many lights and _ studi 
accessories enable the 11 employees 
of this department to make all! 
necessary copies of documents and 
other material. It furnishes the 
advertising, sales, sales promotion 
departments, the public relations 
and other departments, such as the 
company magazine editors, wit] 
all needed photographs. 

The photographic department 
in 1945, turned out 26,000 photo 
graphic negatives, 137,000 con 
tact prints, 51,000 enlargements. 
and 285,000 Photostats. 

The Goodyear private brancl 
telephone exchange operates 24 
hours daily, 365 days a year; 17 
employees are required to keep it 
going. In addition to the regula: 
telephone exchange the compan) 
has a private automatic exchang: 
for intercommunications, so that a' 
no time do intercalls tie up outsid 
telephone lines. The telephone de 
partment also operates an Auto 
call system. 

In the telegraph departmen 
there are 6 Teletype connections 
with 2 tie-lines to Western Unior 
tie-lines to plants 2 and 3, an 
another to the New Toronto plant 
There are scheduled services on th 
Teletype equipment daily to 2' 
subsidiary plants, offices, and dis 
trict points. During 1945 ther 
were 115,000 Auto-calls, 75,00‘ 
outgoing long distance calls, 50,00 
private line calls, and 45,000 tic 
line calls. (Continued on page 4 
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In New England cities, leading stores are closing 
2 days a week. Complications in deliveries, in selling, 
and many other problems come up to increase costs. 
It looks as if other sections may try the same plan 
as clerks and salespeople refuse to work 6 days a week 





BY GEORGE H. ARRIS 


HE manufacturers’ and whole- 

salers’ salesmen selling to the 
southern New England retail store 
trade will encounter a new prob- 
em in scheduling trips henceforth 
is a result of the adoption there 
of a 5-day store week. 

Hartford, in February, became 
the first city in the country to 
shorten its selling days. Five big 
department stores and a handful 
of smaller shops went on a year- 
round 5-day store schedule, closing 
Mondays. 

Providence partially closed on 
Monday after Easter, when all 
hut one of its department stores 
and some 20 smaller establish- 
ments followed the Hartford lead. 
The Monday closing schedule was 
described as a try-out of the 5-day 
plan. 

For several years stores have 
closed Mondays during July and 
August in Providence. Whether the 
trial period, which will merge into 
the summer Monday closing sched- 
ile, will be extended beyond Au- 
gust this year depends upon trade 
ind labor developments. 

The trend is significant of what 
nay be in the cards for city stores 
n other parts of the country. The 
}-day work week for employees has 
ong been regarded as overdue, 
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among forward-thinking retailers. 
The tendency in labor develop- 
ments recently has been toward a 
shorter work week in virtually all 
other branches of business and 
industry. Although some stores 
around the country already have 
a 40-hour employee week in effect, 
it is increasingly difficult for those 
stores that do not to woo labor 
into the retail ranks. Labor is not 
inclined to work behind retail 
counters 6 days for the same 
money being earned elsewhere in 5 
days. In Hartford, the “insurance 
office” city, this problem was par- 
ticularly vexing. 

The question perplexing retail- 
ers has been whether to adopt a 
straight 5-day store week or a 6- 
day store week with employees 
working 5 days on a staggered 
hours’ basis. Every industry which 
has had experience with the prob- 
lem knows that staggered hours 
are costly. In retailing, direct sales 
costs would rise approximately 18 
to 50 per cent, depending upon the 
type of operation. There is also 
the disadvantage of losing the per- 
sonalized shopping touch with cus- 
tomers who like to trade with a 
favorite salesperson. Customers 
expect that salesperson to be on 
the job, if the store doors are 


5-Day Weeks in 
Retail Stores 


open—not on his or her “day off.” 

Closely coupled into the situa- 
tion is the fact that, since last 
summer, CIO has been actively at 
work organizing New England re- 
tail sales employees. It won bar- 
gaining rights in two Worcester, 
Massachusetts, department stores 
several months ago; recently 
unionized the largest department 
store in Providence; and is pres- 
ently campaigning in other New 
England department stores. CIO’s 
slogan is: “A straight 5-day week ; 
no staggered hours.” 

A number of New York stores 
already are unionized under the 
banners of CIO or AFL and, al- 
though stores are open 6 days, 
employees work 5; hours are 40 a 
week. Here and there in New Eng- 
land and in other Northeastern 
cities, unions have trumpeted for a 
35-hour week. At least one New 
York store received these demands 
in April. 

Many large retail units in the 
Middle Western and Far Western 
cities cling to a 42- to 44-hour 
week. Some of them, particularly 
in the Chicago area, keep open one 
night a week. Night openings in 
the Northeast were discontinued 
to a large extent after VJ-day. 
Employees, it was found, disliked 
night work, even with substantial 
pay incentives. It did not take CIO 
long to capitalize this indisposi- 
tion, another of its campaign 
planks being: “No night work.” 

New England store officials who 
have embraced the straight 5-day 
store plan have done so in the be- 
lief that as much business will be 
done during that period as in 6 
days; particularly if the big 
stores, accounting for the larger 
percentage of sales in a city, sub- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Public Relations—A 
Two-Way Street 


When sound public relations are needed, often 
“‘experts’’ offer nothing but publicity, which may 
not be the right answer at all. An attempt to point 
out the limitations of usual publicity programs, so 
often tried as a solution to the problem of getting 
along well with the public, and building good-will 


BY EUGENE WHITMORE 


EFORE he invented the electric 

range and built the Edison 
General Electric Appliance divi- 
sion of General Electric Company, 
George Hughes was a_ pioneer 
operator of power and light com- 
panies in the Dakotas. 

One of his favorite stories dealt 
with the opening of an electric 
company in a small Dakota city. 
When the power and lights were 
turned on for the first time there 
was a public celebration, with din- 
ners, laudatory speeches and good- 
will so thick you could slice it with 
a knife. 

Less than a year later the same 
citizens who had almost burst 
their vest buttons with pride and 
admiration for the new company 
held a mass meeting of protest- 
against the power company. They 
complained that rates were too 
high, service poor, and called the 
company all kinds of names. 

Such problems have never ceased 
to harass business; and probably 
never will. The public is fickle; it 
is cantankerous. It often seems to 
expect the impossible of business. 
We have only to witness the 1946 
clamor for higher wages and lower 
prices to understand that the pub- 
lic presents problems to everyone 
who would deal with it. 
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These problems which the public 
hands to business create the need 
for astute public relations pro- 
grams. They mean that business 
must always put its best foot for- 
ward. The same problems create a 
ready-made opportunity for any- 
body who claims to have a solu- 
tion. Right now business is under- 
going a mass attack from _ so- 
called public relations experts, 
many of them new to business, who 
scem to think that getting nice 
little pieces and pretty pictures in 
the paper is the answer to all pub- 
lic relations problems. This never 
was true. It is less true today. 

Several years back a public ser- 
vice company in a city in the 
hundred-thousand group became 
extremely public relations con- 
scious. At every opportunity it put 
its best corporate foot forward. 

Frequent announcements were 
made in the papers—the company 
had just paid a huge tax bill. Or, 
the company had paid out so much 
for wages in the past month. Two 
or three times a year the company 
took paid space in the newspapers 
to announce how much it had paid 
for raw materials, for labor, for 
taxes, and so on. 

Executives of the company lost 
no opportunity to speak at public 


meetings. Most of the service clubs 
invited a company executive to 
speak once or twice a year. Each 
time the theme of the speech in- 
variably turned out to be, “Look 
how nice we are. We pay taxes, 
we pay wages, we pay out money 
here for raw materials. You are a 
fortunate community to have such 
a benevolent company.” 

At one club meeting where a 
company executive was invited to 
speak the members staged a stunt 
which had a bad kick-back. Afte: 
the usual back-patting speech 
which many of the members had 
almost learned by memory, the 
speaker was asked: 

“You are so generous with this 
community. Now tell us what the 
community gives you? There ar 
two sides to every question.” In 
rapid-fire order the members asked 
how much the company received 
for its services, how much it took 
in for this service and that service. 
Then the members asked how long 
it had been since new equipment 
had been purchased. It was all in 
good humor, but the questions 
proved embarrassing, and the cor 
poration representative made ; 
poor stab at answering them. 

That company got a new pub 
lic relations manager soon ther 
after. It is true that many com 
munities do seem ungrateful fo: 
the big payrolls distributed by th« 
leading employers. It is often tru: 
some communities are led by poli 
ticians who look upon corporat: 
enterprises as rich and sweet pick 
ings for higher taxes, for dona 
tions and contributions to thi 
party. There is much to be sai! 
against such community activities. 
and much to be said in favor of th: 
corporations and for business 1) 


general. 
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Too many times in the past, the 
corporations, and business gen- 
erally, have said the right things 
at the wrong time, or have re- 
peated the right things once too 
often. Meanwhile, many so-called 
public relations experts counsel 
business to say even more in the 
way of self-praise. 

Why not praise the public once 
in a while? Would it not be a wel- 
come change to hear a corporation 
publicly thank its customers for 
their patronage? To hear the same 
corporation publicly thank its 
loval workers for a year’s achieve- 
ment? As a change of pace from the 
usual technique of thanking itself 
for its benefits to the community, 
it may be well for a corporation to 
thank the public for its patronage. 

The greatest public relations 
jobs being done in this country are 
iandled by men who understand 
that good public relations begin 
with public service. When any com- 
pany attempts to give service, to 
act for the public good, to serve 
its customers a little better than 
most other companies do, good 
public relations are almost in- 
evitable. 

An excellent yardstick by which 
to judge public relations work is 
to ask, “Is this activity good for 
the entire industry as well as for 
our company? Is the activity 
reasonably unselfish, even though 
we may expect to reap some benefit 
from it?” 

If that sounds like altruism it 
may be well to consider some suc- 
cessful public relations campaigns. 
Caterpillar Tractor Company will 
be an excellent place to begin. 
This company seems to have a 
policy of never engaging in a pub- 
licity or public relations enterprise 
unless it is a little better than 
average. Actually most Caterpillar 
ictivities tower mountain high 
above the average. For example, 
Caterpillar releases the best pic- 
tures of any company with which 
we are familiar. It has done this 
for years. Its pictures must tell a 
story, must make sense, must be 
honestly and carefully captioned. 
This may seem (Continued on page 48 ) 
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G00D United-Rexall Drug Company maintains this helicopter, stocked 
with drugs, to be rushed where needed. Excellent public relations 





NOT SO G00D A newspaper kidded this attempt to woo the public, when 
a pen company said Bonita Granville was testing its pens 








6:15 a.m. Picking up the first morning mail at the post 
office. Hampers used keep mail neatly stacked for sorting 


82,000 Let 


This word-and-picture report reveals the methods 
used by the mailing department of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America to handle its thou- 
sands of letters each day and to provide the home 
office with a dozen other necessary daily services 


BY JAMES TURNER 


HE mailing department of the 

home office of The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 
handles 82,000 letters daily and 
spends about $2,700 each day on 
postage. This amount is compara- 
ble to the revenue handled by post 
offices for cities with more than 
100,000 population. 

To handle this tremendous vol- 
ume of mail Prudential has or- 
ganized a mailing and service de- 
partment which operates on a rigid 
schedule. But it is flexible enough 
to absorb peak loads by assigning 
a well-trained staff at various 
times during the day to different 
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sections within the department. 
For example, this department 
handles about 32,000 pieces of in- 
coming mail daily, 70 per cent of 
which is received before 8:00 in 
the morning. It must be sorted, 
opened and delivered by 8:45 when 
the home offices are opened. Weigh- 
ing and metering outgoing mail in 
the afternoon is another peak load 
to be absorbed since these letters 
usually average about 50,000 a 
day, or 10 truckloads. 

The mail department handles 
approximately 45 million forms 
and pieces of mail of all kinds an- 
nually, but this is just one of the 


6:50 a.m. Master envelopes are opened by machine. In th 
background at left workers are sorting enclosure envelop: 


ers Daily 


major functions. In addition, the 
department is also responsible fo 
distribution of three company pub- 
lications, promotional literature 
and circular letters; ushering ser- 
vice; messenger service to New 
York for urgent mail and policies ; 
delivering dictating machine cylin- 
ders to certain departments; pre 
paring requisitions for applica 
tions to expedite the payment of 
death claims. 

All mail at Prudential is divided 
into three broad classifications 
Envelopes of various sizes ani 
shapes are marked for home offic 
mail, policyholders’ mail and fiel 
office mail. First morning mail : 
picked up at the post office at 6:15 
This mail is neatly stacked in ham 
pers rather than in bags to facili 
tate sorting. This early morning 
mail usually consists of about 3¢t 
hampers and is delivered to th 
home office mailing department fe 
primary sorting and opening b: 
machine at 10 minutes before 7 :0' 
each morning. 

By 8:00 a. m. all policyholders 
mail not addressed to individual: 
or specific departments—averag 


] 
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3:00 a.m. Policyholders’ mail section reads and directs 8:45 a.m. Messengers prepare to leave one of three sub- 
mail not addressed to individuals or specific departments stations to begin half-hour pick-up and delivery service 
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3:45 p.m. Mail messengers removing last outgoing mail to 4:35 p.m. District mail which is too late to reach divisions 
be classified and sorted for Prudential’s many field offices before closing hour being sorted on portable Multisorts 
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1330 p.m. About 10,000 outgoing letters an hour are run 4:45 p.m. Weighing and metering of outgoing mail for field 
into meter machines for imprinting postage and sealing offices. Hand truck loaded with mail on way to post office 
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Another duty of the mailing department is preparing vari- 
ous forms and printing addresses on checks and envelopes 


After preparing and examining checks they are sent to this 
machine for signing at the rate of about 10,000 per hour 


ing about 2,500 letters per day 
has been opened and sent to the 
policyholders’ mail section for 
reading and directing to the right 
departments. Unidentified forms 
and documents are also sent to this 
department. , 

By 8:45 all incoming mail has 
been sorted according to floors and 
departments and is then sent to 
one of the three substations of the 
main mailing department. At this 
time messengers begin their sched- 
uled half-hour pick-up and de- 
livery service. Last mail collection 
of the day is at 3:35 p. m. 

When outgoing mail is received 
in the mailing department it is 


classified according to home office, 
field offices and mail going to 
District mail is 


policyholders. 
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sorted by divisions of the company 
organization, using portable Mul- 
tisorts. All outgoing policyholder 
mail, which averages 42,000 letters 
a day, is run through meter ma- 
chines for imprinting postage and 
sealing at the rate of 10,000 an 
hour. 

The Addressograph section of 
the mailing department prepares 
forms for branch and division of- 
fices and automatically prints ad- 
dresses on checks, envelopes, bul- 
letins and company publications. 

Forty-nine different kinds of 
checks are also prepared for mail- 
ing each day by the mailing de- 
partment and are signed by check 
signing machine. 

Another function of the mailing 
department is the handling of tele- 











More than 10,000 checks, involving 49 different kinds, are 
prepared and examined by this section for mailing each day 





Handling telegrams is another mailing room function. Two 
Teleprinter operators handle over 1,000 telegrams each day 


grams. The department uses two 
Teleprinters for sending telegrams 
by direct wire to Western Union’s 
New York office and sends and re 
ceives more than a thousand tele 
grams a day. 

To prevent unnecessary delays 
and errors, the department pub 
lishes a special list of instructions 
covering home office, policyholders’ 
and field office mail. The address 
on mail going to field offices con 
tains only the office designation. 
district number and state. Em 
ployees are kept posted on changes 
in daily pick-up schedules so th: 
time of outgoing mail to brancl 
offices complies with train sched 
ules. To avoid peak loads, em 
ployees are advised to deposit mai 
regularly during the day. 
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IT EXPLAINS 


How to get new speed and simplifica- 


tion in production paper work, factory 


systems, methods and routines with 


Mimeograph* die-impressed stencils 


What they are and what they do for you 
... thisnew folder tells about Mimeograph 


fae . produce as many copies as vou want 
die-impressed stencils. All about how they 


when you want them, in clear, clean 





... make paper work systems ove-writ- black-and-white that won't smudge 

ing systems. even under hard handling or fade 
... eliminate the need for large quan- under exposure. 

tities of forms. To get the whole story on this tried-and- 

. . . increase accuracy with all copies pro- tested use for that Mimeograph dupli- 

duced from a single writing; only one cator you now have—or will be getting 

required. soon—justclipand mail the coupon today. 
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_. Mimeograph duplicator 


* MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 


















A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-546 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 






Send me a copy of your new folder, 
‘“Mimeograph Die-Impressed Stencils.” 
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Machine 


Casts 


Small Homes 


EVELOPED by R. G. LeTour- 

neau, famed inventor and 
builder of earth-moving equipment, 
the Tournalayer is being promoted 
as a possible answer to speedy 
home building. 

It casts a monolithic building 
24 by 32 feet, with one lengthwise, 
centered partition, including roof, 
eaves and all outside walls. 

Outside walls are 12 inches thick 
at the bottom, 5 inches at top. The 
roof is 8 inches thick at the out- 
side and slopes to the center. 

Essentially the Tournalayer 
consists of a heavy steel base upon 
two inner 


which are mounted 


molds, an outer form, a prime 
mover, and a wagon unit. 

The base and inner molds are 
placed on a site, then the machine 
pulls up with the outside form, 
hoists it over the inner molds, 
moves into position, then lowers the 
outside forms over the inner molds. 

Window 
made of wood, steel, aluminum, and 
are 5 inches thick. They may be 
fastened to the inside form wher- 


and door frames are 


ever desired. Conduit, previously 
bent to shape and complete with 
outlet boxes is also attached to the 
inside form, and the steel reinfore- 
ing is simply set in place. 

After the outside form has been 
hoisted, positioned over the inside 
form, lowered and latched into 
place, the lightweight, insulating 
type concrete is poured. 

A Tournamixer which handles 
7 yards of concrete will pour the 
concrete right up over the top of 
the house mold; without this device 
a crane may be needed. 

It is believed that with high 
early strength concrete and warm 
weather or applied heat, the ce- 
ment can be set in 24 hours. As 
soon as the concrete is set the in- 
side form is contracted by means 
of levers. The outside form, em- 
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bracing the house, is hoisted by 
electric motor to a position over 
the inside form which remains in 
place. The house is then driven to 
the permanent site, where a foun- 
dation has been prepared. 

Wood or 


then installed, partitions erected, 


concrete floors are 

wiring and utilities connected. 
The equipment is to be rented 

to contractors. It is expected that, 


reasonable condi- 


with 
tions, the rental will enable con- 


working 


tractors to use the Tournalayer ai 
a cost ranging from $300 to $500 

Each house as molded by th 
machine will contain 45 yards o: 
concrete and a ton of reinforce 
ment. A coat of waterproofing in 
side and out, doors hung, window- 
set, electric conduit installed in 
walls and ceiling, but no plumbing 
brings the approximate cost. ti 
$1,500. Plumbing and heating fix 
tures, kitchen cabinets, tile o 
linoleum floors, bookcases, ventilat 
ing fans, ete., will probably brinz 
the cost to $3,500. 

A living room, two bedrooms 
bath kitchen of reasonabl 


, pa : 
size can be arranged. The equip 


and 


ment is being produced at a plan 
recently built by R. G. LeTow 
neau, Inc., at Longview, Texas. 





After the concrete has set sufficiently, inner mold walls are loosened, the ma- 


chine backs up, straddles the mold, hoists house and all, moves to building site 





Here is the completed basic structure, with walls, roof, center partition, electrical 
wiring and outlet boxes. It is ready for the floor; heating and plumbing fixtures 
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New accounts receivable plan completely eliminates ledger post- 


ng, integrates credit and collection control, cuts operating costs. 








~ ANY accounts receivable 
operation can build 





more profits with 


FACT-POWER 











aeaees make profits. But profits 
from sales materialize only when 
the money is collected. 

By adding “Fact-Power” to the 
traditional function of bookkeeping, 
Remington Rand record-control 
equipment and oe ge tag siin- 
pler, more effective and less costly 


means of granting credit and main- 
taining and collecting accounts. 

With these modern systems most 
businesses can save the cost of equip- 
ment and labor involved in duplicated 


Film-a-recording of sales slips and statements results in increased 
collection efficiency, saves valuable filing space for retail stores. 
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records and overlapping activities. 
Your economy may even go as far as 
eliminating entirely the labor of “post- 
ing” in the old sense! 

This is a good time to start saving 
money in your accounts receivable 
department. A survey may uncover 


“Date-stamp” Installment Accounting with Graph-A-Matic collec- 


tion control. Visible “Fact-Power” speeds up reference and posting. 
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Safe-Ledger Trays provide convenient fire protection for all types 


of ledger records at the point of use and save valuable vault space. 


large and unsuspected economies. 

Talk the matter over with a Systems 
Technician—a man whose experience 
qualifies him to discuss your needs 
and make recommendations that will 
pay you through the years. Call our 
nearest Branch Office—or write to us. 


col 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 






Modern filing systems speed reference to the “Fact-Power” in credit 


files, collection correspondence and paid invoices. 
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Records 
On Film 
Cut Cost 
At Wilson 


Foundry 








War records, then other 


records, are transferred to 
microfilm at big saving in 
space and file equipment 
at Wilson Foundry & Ma- 


chine Company's offices 








ICROFILMING many kinds of 
records has become a perma- 
nent procedure at Wilson Foundry 
& Machine Company, Pontiac, 
Michigan, according to Myron 


Hill, controller. It was originally 
used to preserve war production 
records in perfect condition and in 
a minimum amount of space. 
“Probably the most notable ad- 
vantage of microfilming records is 
saving filing space,” Mr. Hill said. 
“Filing space is something we just 
didn’t have enough of. Of course 
we could have kept on buying steel 
files and finding floor space some- 
where for them. But these records 
were so important they were kept 
and a vault cannot 





in our vault 
be expanded very conveniently. 

**As a result, we had to file many 
records in filing boxes and store 
them on shelves in the vault. That 
made access to them awkward and 
inconvenient, and resulted in con- 
siderable deterioration and mis- 
filing. Also, records have a habit 
of accumulating and such files just 
keep on increasing. 

“Microfilm appeared to be the 
solution to our problem. We leased 
one machine about a year ago and 
started one girl to work microfilm- 
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The operator feeds the records into the Film-a-record machine at high speed anc 
the machine does the rest, turning out a microfilmed record which is permanent 


ing some of the records which oc- 
cupied the largest amount of space. 
That proved to be so satisfactory 
we leased another recording ma- 
chine a few months later. We have 
kept these two recorders and one 
projector rather busy ever since. 

“We have now microfilmed most 
of our war work records and some 
of our peacetime records, as well. 
As soon as we get all our old rec- 
ords on microfilm, we'll return one 
of the recording machines, but we 
plan to keep the other indefinitely. 
We probably won’t have enough 
work to keep it busy all the time, 
but we are convinced the advan- 
tages of such record-keeping am- 
ply justify the comparatively 
small expense entailed.” 

As an example of the filing 
space saved by this method, Mr. 
Hill compared a filing box with a 
package containing 100 feet of 
microfilm. The filing box, 12 by 24 
inches, holds approximately 3,000 
time and labor record cards. The 
100 feet of microfilm occupies a 
cardboard package, 4 by 4 inches, 
and holds approximately 4,000 of 
the same records. The filing box is 
10 inches deep, while the microfilm 
package is about an inch thick. 


















is 2,880 cubic inches to 16 cubi 
inches. And the smaller containe: 
holds one-third more records. 

“The manufacturer of the mi 
crofilming equipment claims that 
one standard, four-drawer file wil! 
hold the microfilmed contents ot 
121 such files,” Mr. Hill said. “1! 
haven’t taken the trouble to verify 
that claim, but I don’t doubt it. 
Over 99 per cent of the floor spac: 
can be saved, they say, in addition 
to releasing 120 filing cabinets for 
other purposes. What interests us 
is the fact that we are clearing 
these shelves and putting the same 
information in just a small space 
in the safe. 

“Saving space is the major con 
sideration with us, but there ar 
others. There’s permanence, for 
example. A certain amount of dust 
is bound to infiltrate such filing 
equipment. Records become soiled 
and dog-eared or wrinkled from 
handling. Many of the papers are 
stapled together and staples rust 
in time. They are inconvenient 
reach. Records have been pulle«, 
then misplaced when returned io 
the file. Some have been damage! 
in the same way. 
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The proper comparison, therefore. 

















what next? : | 


That's a question which arises in any business— if 
the necessary instructions aren’t “on hand” for every 
job. For whether it’s shoes or ships you market, 
thousands of orders must be given—purchasing, re- 
ceiving, disbursement, shipping, warehousing and so 
on and so forth until your list of routine orders and 
records runs into the hundreds. This is the routine 
work that must be done to plot the movement of a 
product to, through and from the plant. 


Today such routine depends upon forms—for they 
are the medium by which the many varied departments 
of modern business are tied together. 


Ask yourself if you have too many or too few forms? 


INCORPORATED 


SINGLE SET 


AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS FORMS 
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BUSINESS FORMS 


—— 


Could several be combined? Are your present forms 
too costly to handle? Ask Uarco and these questions 
will quickly be answered to your satisfaction. For 
Uarco’s business is to study the problems of routine 
operations—to suggest means of improving the effi- 
ciency of business through forms—to give you com- 
plete control, accuracy and speed in your organization 
by the means of correct forms. 


Call your Uarco representative today— without cost, 
he'll study your present forms and suggest means of 
improving them. Or write us for added details. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. Offices 
in All Principal Cities. 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 
HANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 








“Microfilm will last, and remain 
in perfect condition, almost in- 
definitely. It is convenient to refer 
to. Items are permanently re- 
corded in’ proper sequence and 
cannot be misfiled. If necessary, 
additional prints can be obtained. 

“Protection is another feature 
which we have in view. As soon as 
we can arrange to do so, we plan 
to store our microfilm negatives in 
some safe place elsewhere and keep 
only the prints here. The camera 
our equipment uses is a double one 
and we could make two records at 
one time if desired. We haven't 
considered that necessary, so far.” 

The equipment Wilson Foundry 
uses is simple and easy to operate. 
The recorder is fully automatic 
and incorporates a number of 
safety features. It can record 
3,000 or more records per hour. 
Microfilmed prints are run through 
a projector which serves both as 
a reader and a reproducer, and 
records are viewed in their original 
size on a ground-glass screen, 14 
by 1514 inches. 

After being photographed, orig- 
inal records drop into a discharge 
hopper. They are held until the 
film is developed, checked, then de- 
stroved. 

When 


microfilm 


Wilson first installed 
equipment, its most 
bulky records were for time and 
labor, and these were tackled first. 
There were thousands of records 
for each pay period, and many 
pay periods since the company 
first got into war production, 
back in 1940. (It was called “de- 
fense” work at that time.) 
These 


order and each file was _ first 


records were taken in 


checked and arranged in sequence 
by pay periods and by clock num- 
bers, to make sure the microfilmed 
records would be in proper se- 
quence. One girl handled this alone 
until the management became con- 
vinced the company would be jus- 
tified in leasing another recording 
machine. It did so in the summer 
of 1945 and the experienced girl 
trained another to take over her 


work while she undertook to micro- 
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Myron Hill, controller, Wilson Foundry & Machine Company, uses the projector 
to view one of the many thousands of records now on film at the company’s offices 


film other records on the second 
machine. 

Many of these 
stapled together. A third girl was 


records were 


brought in to remove staples and 
sort the records in proper se- 
quence. This girl also serves as a 
relief telephone operator. The first 
girl has also been assigned some 
part-time duties. 

When the second machine was 
installed, the operator first micro- 
filmed the earnings record cards 
for both salaried and hourly rate 
employees from 1940 through 
1944. These cards had to be put 
through twice as they are posted 
on both sides. 

She next microfilmed clock cards 
for a recent period; did a special 
microfilming job of a confidential 
nature; then microfilmed accounts 
payable invoices for several years. 

Such invoices are arranged al- 
phabetically by vendors. Before 
microfilming, the operator letters 
the vendor’s name on a sheet of 
paper and puts it through first, so 
the name will show up prominently 
on the film at the beginning of that 
vendor’s invoices. Although  in- 
voices are on paper of various 


sizes and colors, there is no diffi- 








culty in microfilming them. A re- 
ceiving report is clipped to each 
invoice, and sometimes other pa- 
pers. These are unclipped and the 
records run through the machine 
in regular order, so that every- 
thing on paper will also be on the 
film. 

Other records which the manage- 
ment plans to microfilm includ 
hourly rate employees’ clock cards. 
store’s ledger cards, checks. By the 
time those have been completed, 
there will doubtless be others; or 
it will be time to bring records 
previously microfilmed up to date. 

Microfilm records are accept 
able in court in most states and 
in Federal courts. Mr. Hill said 
his company already has had two 
test cases in court in which such 
records proved of — inestimabk 
value. 

During the war, the Wilso 
Foundry & Machine 
with employment of approximatel) 
2,500, produced a variety of wat 


Company. 


items in large volume. In norma 
times, it is one of the principal 
suppliers of gray iron castings t« 
the automobile industry and others 
It is also producing a new moto) 
for attaching to ordinary bicycles 
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PIONEER planning 
sarees ae 
PIONEER origination 
° 7 
PIONEER production skills 
for the convenience, comfort, 
and working efficiency of the American Business Man 
Before long, Gunn will unveil the first of its postwar plans and appointments for 
the postwar business office. 
In full co-operation with its loyal dealer outlets, this announcement will mark the 
beginning of a pioneer OFFICE PLANNING SERVICE . . . to provide America’s 
thinkers, creators, and doers with offices laid out and equipped for attractiveness, 
working efficiency, and traffic flow. 
\ Also to be announced will be pioneer developments in office furniture . . . pioneer 
\ concepts, pioneer conveniences, pioneer materials and structural methods . . dedicated 








to the comfort, serenity, and functional effectiveness of the user. 
Behind all this stands the postwar Gunn organization with its unrivalled production 
“know-how,” its pioneer approach to woodworking techniques, its big, completely 
reconverted and revitalized factories. 


The forthcoming Gunn announcement will mean quality, new comfort, new beauty, 
and new convenience at a new economy standard in the field of better office furniture. 


—euan— 
Surntituve Company 


PIONEERS IN FINE OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS FOR OVER 
HALF A CENTURY 


; GRAND RAPIDS 
q MicHIGAN 


OFFICE FURNITURE 





























Three-Sided Desks 


F'rom California 





Neil Petree (standing), president, Barker Brothers, one of the world’s largest fur- 
niture stores, and Maurice Fletcher, treasurer, Fletcher Aviation Corporation 


TILIZING aircraft wood con- 

struction methods, Fletcher 
Aviation Corporation, of Pasa- 
dena, California, has broken con- 
vention in the office furniture field 
with a new executive desk of mod- 
ern three-sided functional design. 

Recently introduced, the new 
desk has caught the eve of Barker 
Brothers, of Los Angeles, one of 
the world’s largest furniture re- 
tailers, and the Rucker-Fuller Com- 
pany, of San Francisco. These two 
Pacific coast firms alone are taking 
80 per cent of the company’s pres- 
ent output. Production, however, 
according to Maurice Fletcher, 
treasurer and sales manager of 
Fletcher Aviation, is being rapidly 
stepped up, and the company ex- 
pects to distribute the desks na- 
tionally within the next few 
months. 

The desk’s triangular shape has 
utility as well as beauty. There is 
a working edge of 72 inches, yet 
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the desk requires no more floor 
space than the 54-inch conven- 
tional desk. It weighs about a third 
less, which is an important freight 
factor. A concave relief makes it 
possible for the executive to sit 
close to the desk comfortably. The 
desk has no useless overhanging 
corners and all of its area is with- 
in convenient reach of both hands. 
The design of the Fletcher desk 
lends itself to conferences, as six 
people can conveniently group 
themselves around it, yet still be 
equidistant from its center. The 
executive’s position is within a pri- 
vate area and he can direct the 
group without turning in his chair. 
Fletcher’s processing methods 
have made it possible to produce 
desks in a wide variety of unusual 
woods such as prima-vera, bubinga 
(African rosewood), Honduras 
and African mahogany, and 
American and Claro walnut. 
Fletcher Aviation, in its furni- 


ture development, has drawn heav- 
ily on its wartime precision air 
craft manufacturing experience 
Fabrication processes developed by 
the company are now being used to 
achieve the gracefully rounded, 
grand-piano-type corners and 
other design features on the pro 
duction basis. The desk is covered 
by patents issued and applied for 
In addition to the executiv: 
models, the company is formulat 
ing production details for secre 
tarial desks, bookcases, telephon 
stands and other office furniture. 
all following the functional ideas 
embodied in the executive desk. 





Tells Dealers 
How to Plan 
For Future 


UST released to its dealers, and 

prepared by United States 
Gypsum Company, building ma 
terial producer, an 8-page booklet 
explains some of the factors whic! 
may govern business health in tlh: 
future. 

The message points out thai 
accounts receivable will increase. 
that inventories will be larger, and 
that most dealers will need to fi 
nance replacements of fixed assets, 
replace trucks, automobiles, and 
other equipment. 

Several suggestions for obtain 
ing capital for postwar requir 
ments are offered. These are: (1) 
Profits retained in the business: 
(2) new money invested in the bus'- 
ness; (3) loans from individuals: 
(4) bank loans, with or withou' 
security; (5) loans with inventoi 
or accounts receivable as security : 
(6) mortgage on land or build 
ings; (7) chattel mortgage o 
trucks and equipment; and (8 
conditional sales contracts to pu) 
chase new trucks and equipment. 
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DITTO 


ONE-WRITING BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


‘DITTO 
— SOLVES ccc 


PROBLEMS—GETS OUT ORDERS 4 TO 
5 DAYS SOONER—SAVES THOUSANDS 
YEARLY.” titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, New York 


Order—shipping—invoice routines 
are simplified, shortened, speeded with Ditto’s 
One-Writing Method. A single writing or 
typing on a paper original provides all necessary 
instructions and records for filling, shipping 
and billing the order no matter how many 
shipments and back-orders are made! The Ditto 
method requires no mats—no stencils — no 
special skills. No other method handles the 
job so completely, so effectively. For a graphic 
picture of how this is done, write for our new 
folder, “An Order Billing System That Does 
Everything,” and an actual set of forms showing 
what Ditto does. There’s no cost, no obligation. 


DITTO, Inc., 2269 W. Harrisen Street, Chicago (2, Illinois 
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NEW double purpose training 

school, probably the first of 

its kind for railroads, has been 

established by the Illinois Central 

System to build better customer 
and employee relations. 

The Illinois Central school for 





Illinois Central dining car crew preparing to see picture, 
‘‘Germs Take Pot Luck,’’ produced by the government 


Illinois Central’s 
‘Training Plans 





traming dining car personnel is 
providing a refresher course in 
skillful and courteous service for 
veteran IC workers who may have 
had little time to think of these 
things during the war. For new 
employees, this school offers a 
basic course in every phase of din- 
ing car operation through demon- 
stration and practice. To do this 
Illinois Central built a replica of 
a complete dining car kitchen and 
service room in its home office, with 
facilities for demonstration lec- 
tures and motion pictures. 

Each dining car crew of 11 men, 
composed of 6 waiters, 4 cooks 
and 1 steward, is given this 2-hour 
course. The first hour is divided 
into 5- and 10-minute periods for 
short talks, motion pictures and 
sound-slidefilms. The second hour 
is for demonstration; questions 
and discussion. The program opens 
with a brief talk to explain the 
purpose of the course, which is to 
get dining car crews to work to- 





The method of courteous and skillful 
service is demonstrated to the crew by 
a waiter at the new IC training school 


Cooks are shown by demonstration how to prepare a menu 
easily and quickly through the teamwork of each man 





gether as a team and to build bet 
ter customer relations by provid- 
ing better service. 

To illustrate what can be ac- 
complished by teamwork, a 6-min- 
ute motion picture featuring Cab 
Calloway’s orchestra is shown. It 
is pointed out that there is about 
the same number of men in a din- 
ing car crew as are in this orches 
tra, and there is the same neces 
sity for every man in a dining cai 
crew working together. 

The next part of the program, 
on cleanliness in preparing and 
serving food, is illustrated with : 
14-minute sound-slidefilm, entitled 
Germs Take Pot Luck, produced 
by the U. S. Public Health Ser 
vice. This film can be stopped ai 
any slide to discuss or emphasiz: 
certain points. After the pictur 
there is a 10-minute talk outlining 
the steps taken by Illinois Centra 
to insure cleanliness in dining ca 
operation. To hold the interest o 
the classes and break the progran 
into short periods, a Walt Disne) 
animated color cartoon is show: 
before the second half of the pro 


gram begins. 
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Fifteen Famous Firsts 


in the Development of the Front 
Stroke Visible Typewriter... .The 


Underwood: 


THE FIRST TYPEWRITER with all the writing 
in sight all the time. 


THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN STOPS 
Easiest to reach and easiest to set—of all 
margin stops. 


3 THE FIRST COUNTERBALANCED SHIFT with 
right and left shift keys. 


THE FIRST LEFT HAND CARRIAGE RETURN 
Leaves left hand in typing position. 


5 THE FIRST 2-COLOR RIBBON feature permitting 
a choice of two colors by the switch of a lever 


6 THE FIRST FRONT STROKE ACCELERATED 
TYPE-BAR ACTION 
Gives ease of touch and quality of imprint. 


7 THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL KEY LEVER TENSION 
Permits touch adjustment of each key. 








8 THE FIRST SHIFT KEY LOCK WHICH SHIFTS 
AND LOCKS IN ONE OPERATION 
Eliminates additional locking operation. 


g THE FIRST FRONT MARGIN RELEASE KEY 
Permits writing in left margin without disturbing 
the marginal stop. 


10 THE FIRST UNIVERSAL BAR ACTUATED 
DIRECTLY BY THE TYPE BAR 
Spaces carriage with minimum of effort. 


11 THE FIRST STAR WHEEL ESCAPEMENT WITH 
BEVEL-TOOTH FIXED DOG 
Specially designed to speed movement of carriage. 


12 THE FIRST CENTERING SCALE 
Permits quick and easy centering of headings 
t] fi f on paper. 
1e r. eS - i e.e 
st front-stroke visible writing 13 THE FIRST INBUILT TABULATOR (SINGLE KEY) 
machine. The tabulator as part of the machine not’ an 
attachment to it. 


14 THE FIRST TYPE-BAR GUIDE 
To contro! the printing point. 





Underwood first scooped the field 
fifty years ago... by revolution- 


izing typewriter construction with 


Phis epoch-making achievement 











was so far ahead of any typewriter 15 THE First TYPEWRITER READILY ADAPTABLE 
’ TO STENCIL CUTTING 
on the market, that other manufac- Mere touch of lever renders the ribbon inoperative. 


turers simply had to scrap their 


designs ... and follow Underwood's 
lead. 





Since then... its milestones studded 
with many brilliant mechanical 
firsts . Underwood ha: i lh de 
— 1as consist- 17 wood + 
ypeu 


ently remained “Typewriter Leader 


of the World.” 


riter Leader of the World 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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(Continued from page 9, 


A new development was started at 
Carbondale, near which is the big 
Crab Orchard munitions plant. A 
nonprofit company of local citi- 
zens has been formed to take over 
and operate this property pat- 
terned after a plan similar to the 
Central District 
operations at Chicago and Los 
Angeles. The company hopes to 
attract many small manufacturers 


Manufacturing 


to lease space in the Crab Orchard 
plant. 

A similar plan is projected for 
the big Green River plant, near 
Dixon, Illinois, which was operated 
during the war by Stewart-Warner 
Company. Since 1939 Southern 
Illinois Inc., a group of public- 
spirited citizens in 14 Illinois 
counties, has been at work attract- 
ing industry to these counties. 
While this is only a glimpse at de- 
velopments in Illinois it shows what 
is going on. 

One of the reasons for industry’s 
interest in small, so-called farm 
market towns is the rather belated 
discovery that labor available in 
these communities is unusually 
high grade. It is intelligent, easily 
and quickly trained. It is loyal, 
because it has not been mistreated 
by bad bosses in the past, nor con- 
taminated by the hatred spread by 
radical labor agitators. 

Speaking of labor conditions in 
a central Illinois plant operated 
by a company which owns a similar 
size plant in a western industrial 
city, an executive said: “At higher 
wages our labor costs are lower in 
Illinois. And that is not all 
workers which we rate as high- 
grade machinists in our western 
plant would scarcely be allowed to 
sweep floors in our Illinois plant.” 

To the manufacturer who wants 
honest, hardworking labor, the 
little towns of the Mississippi Val- 
ley offer a real opportunity. This 
does not mean the people there will 
work for substandard wages, or 
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Industry Booms in Mississippi Valley 


tolerate substandard conditions. 
But if well paid and treated, small 
town labor will deliver a big dol- 
lar’s worth of work for every dol- 
lar paid in wages. 

While every plant has its own 
special needs here are some of the 
dominant factors which control 
plant site selection : 

1. Labor 

2. Local and state income taxes 
3. Freight rates and transpor- 

tation 

4. Utilities 

To this could easily be added: 
Availability of raw materials, ab- 


power, gas, water. 


sence of bad political conditions 
(such as hostility to business), 
nearness to important markets, 
plus a reasonably attractive com- 
munity for the executive personnel 
of the plant. 

It is 


good executives to want to move 


unreasonable to expect 
to a community where there is no 
attractive social life, where there 
are no good schools for their chil- 
dren. Many small towns and cities 
in the Mississippi Valley offer such 
advantages. 

For example there is Jackson, 
Mississippi, no longer a small town, 
but a growing city pushing toward 
the 100,000 mark today. Attrac- 
tiveness to executive personnel was 
one reason why several industries 
built plants there recently. 

Of course the chief reason is 
transportation facilities. Jackson 
is served by 9 railroad lines, oper- 
ating 72 freight schedules daily, 
12 truck lines, and 3 airlines. 

Armstrong Cork Company, 
which is building a plant at Jack- 
son to produce asphalt floor tiling, 
recently issued a statement that 
Jackson was selected as a plant 
site because it is a progressive 
community, with available land, 
the necessary transportation, and 
other basic facilities. 

General Electric, which selected 
Jackson as a site for a fluorescent 











lamp plant several years ago, re 


ports that its plant, now in ful 
peacetime operation, is equippec 
10,000 to 20,006 
fluorescent lamps per shift. Th 


to turn out 


plant is equipped for glassmaking 
drawing the glass into tubes, lamy 
assembly, and warehousing. Th 
facilities a: 
Jackson Electri: 
Company’s facilities much close 


superior shipping 


bring General 


to its many Southern customers. 

F. W. Fitch Company, manu 
facturing perfumers and chemists 
is just completing a plant at Jack 
son where it will produce its com 
plete line of products, emplovin: 
about 100 people. Gail W. Fitch 
an officer of the company, report 
that transportation facilities wer 
the main factor in the selection o 
Jackson as a plant site. The Jack 
son plant adds to the company’: 
home plant at Des Moines, an 
its branches at Bayonne (New Je: 
sey), Los Angeles, and Toronto 

At present there are 10 new 1 
dustries constructing plants 1 
Jackson, with 16 plants engaged 
in expansion programs. Since 1950 
more than 75 new industries hav 
been opened in Jackson. The ma 
jority of these are small, but thes 
produce 268 different products, tl 
diversity tending to stabilize tl. 
city’s economy. 

Jackson’s population in 1920 
was 22.812; in 1930, 48,282; and. 
according to the government ce: 
sus, in 1940, 62,107. In 1945 cii\ 
authorities claimed Jackson pro 
er had a population of 72,000, 
with 88,000 in metropolitan Jack- 
son. Now the Chamber of Com 
merce claims 95,000 for the metro- 
politan area. 

Today Jackson is busy catching 
up on service industries, schol 
facilities, and other services ‘0 
care for its recent growth. No ci 
ever expands evenly, and there ; 
need now for the city to balar 
its growth with the addition 
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YOU GET Action and Control 


with Acme Visible Systems 
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Calls for Usable Record Data and Information | » 
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Now is an excellent time to establish a modern up-to- 
date sales control system. Facts regarding customers, 
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products and territories are becoming progressively 
more important. Acme Visible Record Equipment 
places them before you where you can See, Analyze s 
and Act. Prepare now—be ready to base decisions : 
t We have prepared a timely informa- 
on facts. tive portfolio complete with sampl 
The trained Acme man in your area knows exactly __ of Visible Sales Record Cards. 
how to build the record forms and prepare the oper- _Send for your copy today, it will 
. . ‘ ‘ aid you in planning a modern sales 
ating plan that your own objectives require. control system. 





FOR VISUAL 


PHOTOZ/ sates presentation 


Your sales messages are made more convincing when accom- 
panied by pictures . . . of products, special features, their 
applications and uses. With PHOTOdex sales presentations 
are kept up-to-date at all times by substituting or adding 
photographs of new models or products. 

Compact and attractive, bound in luggage tan imitation 
leather. The cover turns back to form a secure easel support. 
Its capacity is 50 8x10 prints, 100 5x7 prints or any desired 
combination of both. Each photograph is Visibly Indexed, 
with the indexing protected by the transparent edge of the 
pocket. Acme PHOTOdex brings a new standard of effi- 
ciency to pictorial sales presentations. 


In stock for immediate delivery—ask to see it! 




















mGLIDEZy a REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATION 


$4104 us Vibiese moe 


The figures posted in the average record are not necessarily the usable facts. 
It is only when they are translated to their true meaning that their utmost 
value can be realized. 

Vital and usable facts—not just the figures appearing in the body of the 
card—are graphically and forcefully portrayed on the visible margins of an 
Acme Record through SLIDEdex. 

WITHOUT LABORIOUS, TIME-CONSUMING CALCULATIONS, 
SLIDEdex translates sales figures to ‘‘Quota Percentages’’— inventory balances 
to “‘Days of Supply’’—budget balances to ‘‘Percent Available’’—instantly, 
unerringly—and automatically signals the visible margin of each card. 


} SeebaaBRaarkapas! 





ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, INC. 


Teme Five Records, inc. 122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE « CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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certain service enterprises, pos- 
sibly before other industries are 
needed. 


At Gulfport, 


Inc., has purchased 266 acres of 


Sterlng Drug. 


land and will shortly begin con 
struction of a $600,000 plant for 
the use of only one of its divisions. 

James Hill, Jr., president of 
Sterling, said the decision to locate 
in Gulfport was arrived at only 
after Gulf- 
port’s railroad facilities, with both 
Illinois Central and Louisville & 
Nashville lines; deep water port 
facilities only 12 miles from Gulf 


exhaustive surveys. 


of Mexico; were the chief factors, 
in addition to an ample supply of 
native-born labor, which led to the 
purchase of the site in Gulfport. 
In Mississippi there is a law 
which enables taxing bodies to hold 
an election in which the people em- 
power the taxing body to sell bonds 
for assistance in bringing indus- 
tries to the community. Right now, 
100 bond issues are up for decision 
of the voters in Mississippi. A re- 
cent election in Grenada, Missis- 
sippl, ended with a vote of 692 for 
the bond issue and none against it. 
The bond issue will provide a plant 
and factory site for the Binswan- 
ger Company, glass fabricator. 
In northeast Mississippi many 
small plants have been brought to 
the smaller cities by means of 
these bond issues. There has been 
much criticism from some sources 
of these bond issues. Much of the 
criticism naturally comes from es- 
tablished 
same line, who have paid for their 


manufacturers in the 


plants and have long paid taxes 
on such plants. Regardless of how 
unfair it seems for one plant to 
be handed on a silver platter by a 
community, and for another plant 
to be built with the owner’s own 
funds, the fact remains that Mis- 
sissippi seems determined to have 
payrolls—even if it has to donate 
the factory sites and buildings. 
The several industries mentioned 
as having recently come to Jack- 
son, Mississippi, were not in- 
fluenced by free land or buildings, 
as Jackson has not tound it neces- 
sary to offer such inducements. 
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At Memphis, long an industrial, 
cotton, and lumber center, Kim- 
herly-Clark Corporation is putting 
into operation a plant with 700.- 
000 square feet of floor space. In 
ternational Harvester Company 
shows its faith in Southern agri- 
culture by erecting a huge plant 
near Memphis. 

Memphis, it should be remem- 
hered, is in the low-cost, hydro- 
electric power zone of TVA. The 
city has stand-by steam generating 
power plant as a further assur- 
ance of continuous service. While 
it is always dangerous to quote 
power rates, because of frequent 
changes, a publication of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce shows 
that in four case studies Memphis 
power users received lower rates 
than Dallas, Birmingham, Hous- 
ton, New Orleans, or Atlanta. Ten 
trunk lines serve Memphis, and 
operate 17 radiating rail lines 
from the city. The Firestone Tire 
& Rubber 
from its plant at Memphis as far 


Company distributes 


southwest as Abilene, Amarillo, 
and Lubbock, Texas, as well as 
New Mexico; north to Springfield, 
Illinois, and Evansville, Indiana; 
northwest to Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Sioux City, Iowa, and to 
the Dakotas; and east, distribu- 
tion from the Firestone plant in 
Memphis extends to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Memphis is a central point on 
the entire inland waterway system, 
with barge line connections to 
Pittsburgh on the east, Chatta- 
nooga and Nashville, to New Or- 
leans, and as far northwest as 
Sioux City, Iowa, and Minneapolis. 

It should be remembered that 
the entire economy in parts of the 
South is changing. In the famed 
Mississippi Delta country, where 
cotton was once the only “money” 
crop, there are large acreages 
planted to feed crops, and a vast 
improvement in the herds of cattle 
there. The old signs one used to see 
in the South, ““Table d’hote dinner 
with Native Steak, $1.00—with 
K. C. Steak, $1.25,” have disap- 
peared for two reasons: One, the 
prices are higher; and, more im- 





portant, the native steaks now 
compare favorably with the once 
prized “K. C. Steaks.” 

Actually, Wisconsin dairy cat 
tle herd owners attend auctions it 
Mississippi today. It is not un 
common for a Wisconsin dairymai 
to buy animals in Mississippi t: 
improve the Wisconsin — herds 
Many small feed mills are pros 
pering in Mississippi today, an 
several large feed manufacturer 
are said to be contemplating th 
erection of plants in that area, 

Several large Northern packer 
are also said to be considerin: 
Jackson, Mississippi, as a site fo 
future large packing plants. 

Obviously, it would require 
book to begin to list all the plant 
which are expanding, growing 
moving into or planning to moy 
into the Mississippi Basin, fron 
the river’s sources to its mouth be 
low New Orleans. The Higgins In 
dustries, Ine., in New Orleans. 
which won fame with its Higgins’ 
bottom landing boats, and whic! 
is now being reorganized and r 
converted to manufacture peac 
time products, may write a new 
chapter in Louisiana industria! 
history. Cotton mills in the lower 
valley will probably expand, and 
while cotton may not maintain its 
one-time relative importance to 
the South, it is still a great pro 
ducer of wealth and will continue 
to be. And the lumber industry has 
not exhausted its possibilities. 

Many minerals in the Mississip))i 
Valley remain to be exploited more 
fully. The Mississippi oil fields. 
with the probable expansion of oil 
production eastward to the Atlan 
tic, hold great promise of large 
wealth in the South. 

No longer does the Southern: 
need to refer to a little gravel pit 
as an “industry,” as he once was 
wont to do. For he has big indus- 
try, and lots of it, and more on thie 
way. 

But the Mississippi Valley is noi 
alone. Industry is moving Sout!) 
east, to the Southwest, the Nort 
west and West. In future issue». 
we will report some of the trenis 
elsewhere. 
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How te Write Friendly and 
Comcise Letters That Get 
Results and Build Good-Will 


— 


\ PATE 
oF pecent® 
REPLYING To sAmMEe 
As PER YouR REQvEST 





Announcing the Release of 


“FRATLEYS LETTER ¢ 


Ril 


SIX SOUND-SLIDEFILMS ON HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


Dartnell is proud to announce the release of this new 
series of six sound-slidefilms which have been pro- 
duced to help companies quickly and effectively train 
executives, correspondents, secretaries and salesmen 
to write friendly, concise, result-getting business let- 
ters. Featuring Cy Frailey, author of ‘‘Smooth Sailing’”’ 
and dean of America’s letter experts, the films present 
in a dramatic, entertaining and instructive way the 
technique of writing really good sales letters that sell, 
collection letters that collect and adjustment letters 
that keep the customer happy. 


Frailey’s method of instruction and the many un- 
usual devices and situations dramatized make these 
by far the most outstanding series of employee training 
visual aids yet produced. 
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Showing these films to your employee group will bring 
immediate and remarkable results. First, it will make 
them “better letter’’ conscious. Second, it will show 
them how to write better letters—to say less but say it 
more effectively. Third, it will result in increased pro- 
duction from your stenographic department and from 
your correspondents. Write today for an outline of 
the script of these films and details as to how you 
can put them to work for you. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





















































A Simple System for Job Classification | ~ 
(Continued from page /1 
jobs within family groups is be 
FIGURE 3 cause the jobs require the same de 
Salary and Job Classifications Established by gree of such factors as experience 
Company X for Clerical and Stenographic Employees education and _ intelligence. Th 
ogee creation of job specifications fo 
Galery Range Schedule Job Claesification Fite job Aintiiins te merely man 
Minimum Maximum Clerical Stenographic agement’s way of reducing com 
$110 #140 Senten Cleats mon denominators to languags 
130 170 Clerk Stenographer that can be used. 
” _ Senior Clerk Sonetry As the first step toward prepar 
ing the job specifications for th« 
FIGURE 4 tive job classifications of Figure 3 
p bh 00 of Catenhane I's Bockiet fer C2 a the committee reviewed the job de 
Stenographic Employees scriptions of these classification: - 
Job Duties: Clerical Employees and discussed them in detail. In the 
In general, employees classified to one of the clerical job nil itech or raernge ng 
classifications (of Figure 3) will be expected to perform finally agreed upon using six fac 
ousting tonhons oo mae of the types outlined under the tors after asking itself, “Why ha: 
: this company been paying steno 
(a) Junior Clerks—Ordinarily junior clerks will graphic employees from $130 t 
1. Run errands and fill orders $200 per month? Is it because th 
<< eiiahn tie Ventees Meter jobs under the two stenographi 
job classifications require: (1 
3. Open and sort mail Education, (2) experience, (3 
4. Address envelopes intelligence, ete. ?” 
5. Steup ant see cetgoing nail The standard factors which th 
committee decided to use were: (1 
6. Sort checks and cards Education, (2) experience, (3 
7. Stuff form letters and checks intelligence, (4) dictating speed 
8. Operate Mimeograph machine and accuracy, (5) typing speed VV 
é and accuracy, (6) ability to spell 
ih PecapSetinariig esses: wht) The committee next developed « — 
1. Operate Addressograph or calculating or Teletype series of routine tests which could ‘ies 
waokines be used to determine whether ap wie 
2. Maintain numerical, alphabetical or miscellaneous plicants had the minimum quali 
mae fications required for particula: ~Onr 
3. orders, receipts, invoices, checks, routine jobs. These tests were tried out on nor 
een: MONEE. OTe. present employees in order to EX" 
4. Maintain, post. and check simple records or reports ascertain whether the specifica thos 
5. Cut stencils tions set up were sound. The rv or té 
: sults in general were excellen', 
ee although a number of inconsisten to tal 
FIGURE 5 cies were discovered and a few send 
abs Maniiiiintneain Gum a ae jobs had to be reclassified. ‘Tle com 
specifications for stenographic e- oblig 
ae Minimum Job Specifications ployees as finally agreed upon I \ Call 
Ste 5 ‘ the eens are shown in Fig- 
on ure 5. 
_ mcation — > oonmags ame The job specifications for tiv 
Intelligence | LQ 100 LQ 115 clerical family group were p) 
+ es wong pnt Dae pei ars pared in like manner. 
Spelling 90 per cent of test 95 per cent of test The procedure used in establis! 
| > ing job specifications shown 1 








Figure 5 is desirable because ~— 
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WHEN YOU HAVE 


OVERLOADS 


in CALCULATING... in TYPING... in TABULATING ... 


OVER LOADS like these:—=— 

















nie loads 
atin 
{ peak tabulatn’ methods 
Service of completely pen - specia 
Desig oO .velopme 
CLERICAL Planning oy ' thods to 
jonments enausi me 
— TYPING AND ane Son of manus 
Manuseript® , ae cards ur related 5° 
7 ° vu yo “es 
CALCULATING Invorte mailing 1 tatement> Coordinatio® “abulating proce 
Direct ! . s and 5" * seems with § 
Inventor: cost records P vieancial . port records to ee Ket eurvey® , a 
isi yeang sheets »rsion © ar d com 
Revisio ting she Convers cols ation an 
‘ roulin as - ystems Payro . tabulatt 
a 0 of price eae new 78 reports Questionnalt’ . forecasts | 
Revisto standar modatie> Statisue’ ag, ~'pilation sate’ t distributio® 
Review lysis by © ries Vari-ty ving . rity reports Revision ° cos 
Sales An ysis by territo Transeribit ® Social Securit} - mee reports 
Sales Analy®™. rates J arnings ane ~ sor 1) analys!> 
Soe in piece He Earning ne Yersonnel aaa 
Retroactive PaYre TABULA , Morale surv) 
Z ta » recore Ss 12 
Invoice © ring ms Property © accountitts, 
e higu rkdow ~ciation 2 
Percentaby and ma Depre* 
° up* . 
ce mar ise tons 
hgns oi m sf yerification> 
f a 
> vroll calcu 
Payr he” . . « » RANdolph 8250 








7HEN you need business CON- 
TROL facts fast, when peaks and 
emergencies . . . OVERLOADS... 
storm into your departments and must 
be completed fast and accurately . . . 


.. and, when you haven’t the per- 
-onnel that is trained, dependable . . 
nor enough machines . . . nor enough 
XTRA hours in the week to produce 
those EXTRA calculations, or typing, 
or tabulations . 


.. + Callus! or write us! We'll arrange 
to take over your OVERLOADS . . . or 
send you complete information . . . or 
come in person to explain... and no 
obligation to you . . . when you . 


Call WORKMAN. 





Looking into a part of our Calculating Department 


Weornunaw Service. ;. 


58 E. WASHINGTON ST. * CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
RANDOLPH 8250 
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FOR ALERT MANAGEMENT 


For fast thinking and precise transcrip- 
tion, he likes the convenience and word- 
for-word accuracy of Dictaphone 
Electronic Dictation. 

In an easy conversational voice, he 
talks his work away. Decisions, ideas, 
instructions—even over-the-desk con- 
versations—all are faithfully recorded 
by the small microphone on his desk. 
It is his Control Center for executive 
planning and action. 

And while he dictates, his secretary 
—freed from note-taking—is better 
able to shield him from interruption 
and to do other important work for 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustic and 





him. Dictaphone Electronic Dictation 
actually doubles their ability to get 
things done. 

Learn how Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation can aid you. Consult your 
local phone book, or write for descrip- 
tive literature. Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Dept. P-5, 420 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond 
Street, W. Toronto 2, Ont. 


DICTAPHONE 


Se < 
Oliloontt Yyetittion 


Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark 
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tends to keep the job specifications 
assigned to each classification in 
line with the job specifications as 
signed to other job classifications 
within the family group. This is a 
very necessary procedure in all or 
ganizations. 

If individual department man 
agers are allowed to set their ow 
specifications, it is only a ques 
tion of time before employees ai 
performing work that is above oy 
below their qualifications. Thi 
usually means either that em 
ployees can’t do the work requireé 
or that companies are paying mor 
to get the job done than is reall) 
necessary. 

Preparation of the job specifi 
cations for the five clerical anc 
stenographic job classification 
completed the task assigned to the 
special committee of Company X 
The findings of the committee wer 
turned over to a newly created jol 
evaluation unit which was mad 
responsible for keeping the jol 
classifications, the job description 
and the job specifications on 
current basis and for keeping thx 
rating and classifying of indi 
vidual jobs up to date. This uni 
was instructed not to change an 
classifications, descriptions o 
specifications without the approva 
of top management. It was als 
told to rate and classify all in 
dividual jobs according to thi 
standard job descriptions an 
specifications established for t] 
five job classifications. 

The job classification method « 
rating and classifying individu: 
jobs as outlined in the above para 
graphs is a systematic rather tha 
a scientific approach to the prol 
lem of job evaluation. The system 
is admittedly far from perfec’. 
Yet, provided it is set up on 
sound basis and administered 11 
telligently, it should convince t! 
employees of most companies th 
all the jobs in different depa: 
ments have been fairly evaluate 

For this reason, compani: 
should consider the possibility th 
the job classification method mig 
be the answer to their job evalu 
tion problem. 
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5-Day Weeks in 
Retail Stores 


Continued from page 19) 


jan. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
vhere small shops had raised a 
var fund with which to tell people 
‘Hartford is not a closed city on 
\londays,” retail sales in the closed 
tores this year increased over the 
ame period a year ago. Manage- 
nent says that possibly the per- 
entage increase might have been 
ven larger had they been open 
Mondays. But it was large in it- 
elf, which satisfied management. 
The store hour problem and how 
o fit it into sales trips, is not a 
ew one with sales managers rout- 
ng sales crews into New England. 
“he question—When could a sales- 
uan see buyers in this city or 
hat?—always was a good one, 
lue to the wide variety of store 
pening schedules, particularly in 
he summer months. In many New 
iingland cities, stores closed Mon- 
lays; in others, Saturdays or Sat- 
uwday afternoons were the chosen 
‘imes. Some cities had a Wednes- 
day afternoon closing, occasionally 
‘hroughout the year. In addition 
o the full-day or half-day holi- 
days, some establishments kept 
open one night a week, often open- 
ng late in the forenoon, or only 
in the afternoon, on that day. In- 
‘o this kaleidoscope of hours has 
now been injected the full Monday 
losing—possibly the year round. 
Two distinct points which sales 
managers might consider are: 
Virst, the fact that so far Monday 
losings in those cities which have 
dopted the schedule do not mean 
ie entire retail section of the city 
ill be shut down. Retail opinion 
nd retail store policy are still 
civided in both Hartford and 
rovidence. Some stores—virtual- 
all the large ones as well as 
any smaller ones—will be closed. 
thers, largely the specialty type 
ore, will be open. Although pro- 
onents of the 5-day plan hold 
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| PITNEY-BOWES rosta 


No need of stamps or slow, messy. stamp-sticking—when 
you have a postage meter. You print the postage you need, 
for any kind of mail, directly on the envelope; and the 
meter seals the flap at the same time. Holds any amount of 
postage you want to buy at one time—always safe from 

waste, loss or theft. Provides for parcel post by printing 
postage on tape... Quick, convenient, efficient— 
<)>, and used for years in thousands of modern offices. .. 
| Metered mail gives you a distinct advantage in the 
postoffice, too; skips routine handling, gets 
going sooner... Why mess with stamps any 
longer? Why stick stamps when you could 
have a postage meter? Models for every size 
office . .. Our nearest office will give you the details. 
Or write for a free booklet that fully 
explains this modern 
mailing method. 


~4 
Prtney-Bowes, INc., 2103 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices tn principal cities. 1x CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd, 













































.. the Place is 
Missouri! 





Missouri has more to offer industry than it can 
tell in many ‘times this amount of space. Be it 
parent plant or\branch, it behooves industrialists 
everywhere to take these facts into ac€ount be- 
fore making any move. ie 

| New State Constitution-favorable to industry. 
Low Taxes. Over 950 new corporations last year. 
Adequate water supply. Skilled and semi-skilled na- 
tive labor in abundance. Unsurpassed transportation 
facilities. Rich retail and wholesale market. Wealth 
of natural resources. Low cost power. 350 alert 
communities eager to cooperate with any worthy 
enterprise. 





Specialized, confidential service to industrialists. Write direct: Missouri State 
Department of Resources and Development, Dept. 713, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 












strongly to the opinion that thei: 


adopted universally, those opposed 


assert the public will stand for 


nothing less than 6 shopping days 
It is perhaps significant in this 
regard that only 8 stores led off 
the Hartford plan and 16 mor 
joined after “watching traffic” for 
a few weeks. If the short stor 
week spreads to other localities a 
similar division is bound to occur. 
at least in the beginning 

In both Hartford and Provi 
dence, those stores (other thar 
department stores) which ar 
closed Mondays include such es 
tablishments as jewelry stores, 
some shoe stores, most of the lug- 
gage and leather stores, many of 
the furniture stores, and some fu 
shops. Among those clinging to th 
6-day schedule are the chain de 
partment stores (the five-and 
tens), the hardware and_ seed 
stores (most of these long hav 
closed Saturday afternoons) an 
the women’s specialty dress shops 
The men’s clothing stores are di 
vided—both the chains and ind 
pendents. Among chains on eithe 
side of the fence are manufactur 
ing retailers. These latter estab 
lishments operate on orders fron 
the home offices to “do what th: 
rest of the town does.” So fa 
“the town” has not been conclusiv: 

The second point for considera 
tion is how to route salesmen s 
they can cover territories in 
shorter business week. In mos 
New England cities salesmen hay 
been barred from stores on Satu: 
day, the big shopping day. Adver 
of the Monday closing cuts dow 
the salesman’s week to 4 days, at 
least in those stores under the n« 
schedule. Store opening and clos- 
ing hours have shifted in many i 
stances as a result of the short: 
selling week. 

It becomes apparent there w 
be need for concentrating mo 
effort into fewer days and to m 
routes so the best advantage c 
be taken of those selling hou 
This will not be easy for the lon: 
haul salesman with a heavy ter: 
tory to cover. His efforts may ! 
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program will sooner or later be 
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further complicated by the fact 
that, since customer shopping will 
be squeezed into 5 days, store 
eople will be busier than formerly 
und more difficult to talk to. 

The whole 5-day development 
vill bear watching because of the 
ifluence it may have on stores in 
ther cities. 

Retailers in other sections of the 
ountry regard the move as one 
hich may introduce a brand new 
onception of shopping hours. 





Down Goes Order 
Processing Cost 


ontinued from page 13) 


lhe service department now is in 
tull charge of all orders, including 
ack orders. It is in better position 
» make such allocations than the 
sop was when it handled them. 
While the greatest advantage 
f this new system probably is in 
andling of back orders, the pro- 
cedure also has other advantages. 
As Mr. Hayes expressed it, “We 
now accumulate tickets instead of 
stock.” In other words, tickets are 
duplicated and held until they are 
ready to accumulate all stock 
ivailable for the shipment. 
Shipments usually are made to 
designated customers on certain 
days of the week. All of the stock 
is accumulated at that time, in- 
stead of being accumulated and 
stored a little at a time. Then too, 
it is desirable to attach a separate 
identification ticket to each part 
ind to furnish a separate packing 
ticket for each part in a box. This 
plan provides the necessary tickets. 
At the time the present parts 
order control system was installed, 
new duplicating equipment was 
so acquired to replace the gela- 
tin type duplicators formerly used. 
As a result of the two improve- 
lients, cost of order processing was 
cut approximately 50 per cent. 
More important, management 
insists, is the better service it is 
able to render customers. 
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Tried baiting your files 


When you've tried every sort of “expert” 
—from well-meaning file clerks to 
Registered Witch Doctors—and still you 
suffer delay and frustration through 
losing important basiness information in 
the mazes of old-fashioned files... send 
for the man who can banish your troubles, 
as simply as waving his hand. Send for— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.” 
His title—Doctor of Offices—reveals his 


mission in life . . . to make the complex 


things simple, and make the simple 


with cheese? 


easier than ever. If you have filing 
troubles, he has the answer—not another 
file but a “finding system’’ that protects 
valuable records but also brings them in- 


stantly to hand when they're wanted. 


Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you about 
Wabash indexing systems and Art Metal 
““finding’’ equipment. And ask for a copy 
of his “Office Standards and Planning 
Book The book is free—and so are 
his services. Simply call your local Art 
Metal dealer or write Art Metal Con- 


struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


BALTIMORE CINCINNATI HARTFORD PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO DETROIT NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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Art Metal 





Wabash | 
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Jamestown, New York 
U.S.A. 





SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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WHEN 


YOUR BUSINESS 


COMPASS SWINGS 
WEST-SOUTHWEST 





LET US HELP YOU 
CHART 
YOUR COURSE 


Today business is swinging 
more and more to the West and 
Southwest—the fastest-grow- 
ing industrial section of the 
country. 

Before you decide where to 
move or expand, be sure to get 
all the facts on this flourishing 
territory—and on opportunities 
it offers. And the best way to 
get these facts is to consult 
our Industrial Development 
Department. Here are special- 
ists ... men who are well quali- 
fied to give you all the informa- 
tion you need to determine the 
possibilities of your business 
growth in these rich parts of 
our country. 

So if you’re planning a new 
factory or branch, or looking 
for new warehouse facilities or 
distribution centers, make this 
your first move: Write or wire 
Industrial Development De- 
partment, 1706 Missouri 
Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
inquiry you may be 
sure, will of course 
be treated in the 
strictest confidence. 





NOW MORE THAN EVER 
“A SERVICE INSTITUTION”: 





Goodyear’s Office Service Methods 


(Continued from page 18) 


The mailing and telegraph de- 
partments employ 50 people and 
handle all the company wire and 
mail communications. The mailing 
department begins work at 6:30 
a.m. when mail opening is started. 
By office opening time first batches 
have been distributed 
office in the 
matic rubber-tired hacks,” 


of mail 
around the **pneu- 
or spe- 
cially constructed mail carts used 
by the messengers. Satchels were 
formerly used, but it was found 
that the distance traveled and the 
weight of the loads made satchels 
unsatisfactory. 

The opened mail is first sorted 
into racks. From these racks the 
messengers load the mail into the 
carts. The carts have two deep 
trays, the top one for incoming 
mail, the bottom for outgoing mail 
which is collected at the same time 
the incoming mail is distributed. 

For outgoing mail there is a 
rack with boxes or pigeonholes for 
Goodyear stores, and a large num- 
ber for all Goodyear subsidiary 
plants, sales offices, branches, ete. 
First thing each morning a large 
envelope which has already been 
addressed by the Addressograph 
department is placed in each of 
these boxes. Mail is distributed to 
the boxes during the day, and at 
closing time it is only necessary to 
gather the mail, insert it in the 
envelope and put it through the 
postage meter equipment. 

The mailing department handles 
a daily average of 26,000 pieces 
of incoming, outgoing, and inter- 
departmental mail. The telegraph 
department handled, in 1945, 135,- 
000 telegrams and cables (in and 
out), 95,000 Teletype messages, 
and 35,000 private tie-line mes- 
sages. 

Another well-equipped and busy 
operation at Goodyear is the fur- 
niture and office equipment repair 
and maintenance department. 
Here desks, chairs, tables, files, 
other furniture 


bookeases, and 


items are repaired, refinished, an 
maintained. Goodyear does not ex 
pect an employee to work at 


chair which isn’t operating proper 


lv, or at a desk which is dirty 


with cig 


scratched, or blistered 2 
arette burns. Office furniture con 
ing to this department is_ firs 
sanded down to the wood, then r 
paired, and sent to the spray boot 
where it is completely refinishec 
Furniture leaving this departmen 
looks as good as new. 

All but the largest or most com 
office 


paired and maintained in this ce 


plicated machines are 
partment. It is manned by expert 
factory-trained mechanics who ur 
derstand operation and repair o 
office machines of all kinds. 

In the purchase of supplies an 
equipment, R. H. Shaffer, manag: 
of the office operating departmen 
works closely with the purchasin 
department, each department c« 
operating with the other. The pu: 
chasing department thus _ cor 
tributes its knowledge and skill i 
buying, the office operating d 
partment its experience in actu: 
use of many different equipme: 
and supply items. 

Flexibility is one of the k 
principles upon which the Goo 
year office operating department 


operated. Personnel may be drawn 
from one type of work to another 


in times of emergency or a rus 
of work. Hours in the mailing d 
partment are staggered so th: 
peak work brings more people 

the job as needed. Office hou 
change during winter and sumn« 
so that people are dismissed ear 
in the afternoon during the wa: 
months. 

An arrangement with an Akr: 
high school permits a few studer 
to work in the office operating ¢ 
partment half days, attend sch: 
half days. Akron high schools ha 
both morning and afternoon s 
sions, which enables the morni: 
students to work at Goodye 
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ifternoons and the afternoon stu- 
lents to work in the mornings. 

Goodyear may be said to be 
eutral in the matter of centraliza- 
ion of certain office operating 
asks. Every job is carefully 
tudied before it is decided whether 

shall be done within a depart- 
ent, or in a centralized depart- 
ent such as the office operating. 

Payrolls are not handled by the 
tice operating department, as 
ev might be in another organiza- 
on. The payroll department com- 
letes the job, using tabulating 
achines and electrical accounting 
achines. 

The chief point seems to be that 
1c job must be done where it can 
e handled with the greatest econ- 
ny, dispatch, and accuracy, con- 
stent with the service needed. 

As we pointed out in the para- 
raph about purchasing methods, 
is the Goodyear idea to call wpon 
nd utilize the best available train- 
g, talent, and equipment for each 
dividual job, with no barriers or 
‘neces in or around departments. 
‘o jobs are performed in a de- 
irtment simply because it is the 
‘aditional place to do the job. 
Thus, with this insistence on flex- 
lity, and upon giving the best 
rvice to every department, there 

no forcing of work through 
‘aditional channels, unless those 
hannels are the proper ones to 
indle the work. In some organiza- 
ons, methods and procedures be- 
me so frozen that efficiency and 
conomy are lost sight of in the 

determination to have each job 

id each type of work follow pre- 

scribed channels. 

Production records are kept on 
‘| work at Goodyear. Goodyear 
ies to maintain a pleasant, well- 

disciplined office, without going to 
tremes in either direction. The 
company believes in supplying the 
st possible tools and equipment, 
comfortable working conditions, 

id fair treatment. During the 
ur there was a help shortage, but 

this is being written in April 

| 46, a full staff is working, with 

‘tually no vacancies in the entire 
ice operating department. 
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With VOICE WRITING 
I find I can be in 
two places at once! 





Outside contacts demand a large part of his time. 


But desk work is heavy, too. 


Trying to be in two places at once was wearing him down— 
Until he turned to VOICE WRITING. 


Now he talks away his desk work—leaves his recorded 


voice behind—and has double the time for outside calls. 


Thousands of executives have discovered that the Edison Electronic 
VoIcEWRITER can provide extra hours almost miraculously out of nowhere. 
Maybe it can do the same for you. Let an Ediphone representative show 
you—on your own work—whether it can, and how. Just phone Ediphone, 
your city, or write Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E5, West Orange, N. J. 
(In Canada, Thomas A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West.. 
Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 











ODERNIZE 


YOUR OFFICE 
DUPLICATING 


NOW! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
REX-0-g2aph 


Fluid Type Duplicators 


Your new REX-O-graph Duplicator can 
be delivered IMMEDIATELY —to help 
you save time and labor in office systems 
work! For new models are rolling off the 
REX-O-graph precision production lines 
in increasing quantities. 


See your REX-O-graph dealer TODAY. 
He'll be glad to demonstrate the many 
exclusive REX-O-graph features: 100 
Roller Moistener, Quick-Change Master 
Guide, Automatic Feed, INSTANT 
printing, “Lightning” Paper Centering 

and many others that make this the 
premium duplicator in any comparison. 
And he can promise fast delivery! 


REX-O-graph Model FM with Quick-Change 
Master Guide. Other models to suit the needs 
of every office—from simpler duplicating to the 
most complicated systems work, 


REX-O-graph Duplicator Supplies . . . specially 
developed to assure longer runs, more brilliantly 
clear copies—at lowest cost. 


REX-0-g2aZ%, INC. 


- 
3741 NORTH PALMER STREET 
MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLUID 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 





Public Relations —A Two-Way Street 


Coutinued trom page 


a mere detail, but after inspecting 
a foot-high pile of public relations 
releases daily for many years, it is 
a safe assertion that not more than 
haif of all material meets these 
simple requirements. 

Compare this with a recent re- 
lease sent out by a publicity com- 
pany for a fountain pen company. 
The picture showed a_ beautiful 
actress, allegedly testing a pen 
that would write for 4 years with- 
out refilling. She was all but buried 
in a pile of ticker tape, and the 
reader was expected to believe that 
this $2,000 a week star had spent 
hours writing with the pen, using 
up a mile or so of ticker tape in 
the process. 

The Chicago Daily Times, with 
gleeful zest, wrote its own caption 
for this picture. It omitted the 
name of the pen company, and 
added that the beautiful actress 
would be engaged until 1997 if the 
claim in the caption were true. 
Thus a company, misled by its 
publicity or public relations ex- 
pert, was held up to ridicule by the 
half-million readers of a metro- 
politan paper as releasing un- 
truthful publicity. We doubt if 
that kind of public relations either 
sells pens or builds good-will for its 
sponsor. 

But the callous publicity man 
probably goes on the theory that 
anything published is good pub- 
licitv. Just how callous the pub- 
licity field has become may be un- 
derstood by the following quota- 
tion from a book, “Publicity, How 
to Plan, Produce and Place It.” 
The book was written by Herbert 
M. Baus, publicity director, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
and a lecturer on publicity at the 
University of California. Mr. Baus 
writes, “Every important activity 
will generate a certain volume of 


spontaneous publicity not attrib- 
utable to the efforts of the pub- 


licists.”” 


Then he asks, “What should th 
publicist do?” His answer is 
“Take credit for everything. U1 
carned credit will impress you 
superiors and swell your volun 
It will reflect as much to your ben 
fit as will the fruits of your ow 
sweat.” 

It is this very attitude—“tak 
credit for everything’—which 
reflected in so much business an 
corporation publicity today tha 
is bringing on a severe reaction. | 
is this attitude which is probabl 
responsible for the statement b 
one publicity man to the effe: 
that public relations today is | 
the same sort of fog that hung 
over advertising 25 vears ago. 

This, it seems to us, is the bes 
appraisal of where public rel: 
tions stands today that we ha 
seen. It is taken from a lette 
written to Tide magazine by E. M 
Claypool, assistant in public rel: 
tions, Illinois Central System, 
railroad which has been a lead 
in good public relations work f 
at least 25 vears, perhaps long: 

If there is a fog over the field. 
as Mr. Claypool says, it is 
least partially due to the failu 
to differentiate between straiglit 
publicity and public relations. As 
we said in a previous article, 
company should ever feel 
upon to apologize for publicity 
efforts. But to seek publicity, di- 
guised as public relations, is 
almost fatal error. 

Here is a good example of ti 
public relations work which 
sulted in good publicity. Recent 
United Drug Company purchas 
a helicopter, stocked it with drugs 


frequently needed in emergen 
This helicopter will be maintain 
ready to fly to the relief of strick 
people, in need of drugs. 

It is, at times, hard to draw 
line which divides public relati: 
and publicity. The point to 
member is—if the publicity resu 
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from some constructive move it is 
robably good public relations. In 
oo many cases what passes for 
vublic relations is nothing more 
than a publicity stunt, with little 
no sincerity behind it. Whenever 
his is true it is a safe bet that 
he activity is bad public relations. 

Another great mistake of cer- 
ain public relations men is to 
issume that, because newspapers 
wv other publications publish some 
f the more sensational publicity 
‘eleases, they are good publicity 
wv good-will builders for the client. 
ften the reverse is true. There are 
some newspapers which will pub- 
ish pretty girl, bathing .girl and 
“leg art” pictures, no matter who 
‘eleases them. 

For this reason every editor 
sees a stream of girls in scantiest 
ittire allegedly driving farm ma- 
‘hinery, operating machine tools, 
uspecting refrigeration equipment, 
ind what not. That some of these 
ictures are printed, especially at 
le time of vear known to editors 
is the “silly season” is not sur- 
rising. As good public relations, 
hey are near to zero, in the opin- 
on of many leading public rela- 
‘ions men. Yet business pays large 
ves to public relations companies 
x perpetrating such zany ideas. 

Obviously the release of such 
‘ictures is more or less harmless, 
hut it goes to show how little some 
so-called public relations men 
snow about business and what a 
zood public relations program 
cally means. 

One public relations man who 

‘ver floods the mails with silly re- 

ases took a difficult assignment 
not long ago to learn why a cer- 
‘ain business seemed to be cordially 

ited by the community in which 
‘ operated. Despite a big payroll, 
istributed weekly, which was of 
iaterial value to businessmen of 
© community, no one seemed to 
friendly to the organization. 
A survey of the reasons for the 
mpany’s unpopularity revealed 
uny simple things which irked the 
mmunity residents and which 
uld be changed without great 
pense. Some of them were: Plant 
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Opportunity for Industry 


The western terrifory served by Union Pacific is rich in countless 
raw materials required by industry: has power and other necessary 
facilities: has a high type of native-born labor. Here lies the 
opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by Union 
Pacific are those located in, or near by. the following cities: 

Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 

Council Bluffs, lowa Portland, Oregon 

St. Joseph, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. Tacoma, Wash. 

(Fairfax District) Spokane, Wash. 

Denver, Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Long Beach, Cal. 
As the map shows, all these cities are located on the main lines of 
the Union Pacific Railroad. 
The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. In 
normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise freight 
(L. C. L.) service within these short-haul areas, with door-to-door 
pick up and delivery service. 
These industrial properties are improved and occupied by many 
diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. Necessary 
utilities are available and each tract is served by adequate industrial 
trackage. Whenever required, additional trackage can be provided. 
You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, General 
Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad. Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
regarding industrial districts in territory served by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific 
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HOW TO TRANSLaTE 
YOUR RECoRDs 
INTO PRoFirs 


Buried in your own sales and manufacturing 
records are many of the answers you need 
right now to build up immediate business. 


You don’t have to worry about this laborious 
fact-finding and fact-recording job. Just turn 
it over to STATISTICAL Tabulating Com- 
pany and we'll dig out the answers for you 
quickly, accurately and economically. 


Remember, STATISTICAL has the expe- 
rience, facilities and trained personnel to 
meet all your requirements, no matter how 
complicated. We operate the largest inde- 
pendent punched-card tabulating service in 
the middle west. 


Our complete tabulating, calculating, typing 
and market research services are ready for 
your assignment . . . geared to analyze your 
current records and guide your future policies. 


Call HARrison 2700 today for full details 
on our complete service. 


ACCURATE 


SALES ANALYSIS 
COST ANALYSIS 
PAYROLL DISTRIBUTION 
LABOR DISTRIBUTION 
INVENTORIES 
2 te)e)tlendie), Miele), bi tel’ 
INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
PERSONNEL STATISTICS 
ACCOUNTING ANALYSIS 
MARKET RESEARCH 


ECONOMICAL 


STITIS Ted 
TABULATING COMPANY 


53 West Jackson Boulevard., Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone: HARrison 2700 


A Complete Service for finding 
FACTS and FIGURES 


‘a vacant lot 


employees hogged all parking 
space for several blocks around the 
plant, leaving none for residents. 
The company paid by check and 
workers expected merchants to 
carry large sums of money to cash 
checks. A block square lot, used 
for storage of discarded machin- 
ery, scrap, odds and ends, and 
similar materials, was an eyesore 
and a breeding ground for rats. 
An abandoned and_ partially 
wrecked building created another 
evesore. Truckloads of incoming 
and outgoing shipments blockaded 
two streets almost continually. 
Rush of workers in the afternoons 
created a traffic hazard. 

At the public relations man’s 
suggestion, the company prepared 


for employee car 


/parking. It made arrangements to 


have cheeks cashed, without 
charge, at several money exchanges 
in the neighborhood. It cleaned up 
the storage lot and completed the 
wrecking of the abandoned build- 
ing, leveled the ground and placed 
a neat fence around the property. 
It worked out a traffic control plan 
and an educational plan to pre- 
vent accidents during the after- 
noon rush. None of these plans 
were made the subject of news re- 
leases to the papers. But it was 
not long before the papers were 
publishing friendly articles about 


the company’s good housekeeping, 
the improved appearance of the 
properties, and the company’s 
“community pride.” 

Just as many labor troubles ar: 
caused by “pin pricks,” bad public 
relations suffered by almost an) 
company are often due to similar) 
trifling reasons which could be co: 
rected by inexpensive and simpli 
measures. Whenever and wherev 
these small irritations exist, nm 
public relations program is going 
to be worth much until they ar 
corrected. 

Similarly, no national publi 
relations program will succeed fo 
a company whose own dealers, dis 
tributors, wholesalers, are not © 
thusiastic cooperators with th: 
plans. Yet 


company’s many 


public relations program 


launched before the company’: 
own salesmen, dealers, distributor- 
are told what goal is in sight, wha 
results are expected, or at wha 
the company is aiming. 

All of which simply adds up 
the old adage that good public r 
lations must begin with public se: 
vice. In many cases today, publi 
relations and public service are n 
even distant relatives. Until the: 
become blood brothers, working 
hand in hand for a company, pul 
lic relations will still remain in it- 
present befuddled condition. 





Speedline contour; lower bodies; broader passenger compartment; fenders 
iabsorbed into bodies ; 80 h.p. L-head, 6-cylinder engines, are some of the features 
iof the new 1947 Studebaker automobiles. Planned for volume production begin - 
ining May 1946 these models were delayed first by strikes in suppliers, then by the 
coal strike. Paul G. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corporation, describes then 
as ‘‘the first genuine postwar automobiles, and set entirely new standards 
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Predictions are that there will not be enough office people and others to hire for 
months or more, so there is extra profit in time saved by present employees. How 
can they speed service and cut down costly mistakes to win and hold customers? 
How can they, at the same time, cut costs of transmitting orders or instructions? 
Here are brief, timely reports on how to avoid peak loads, increase office production 





FFICE HELP in many com- 

munities is no longer a serious 
roblem. While the ability, re- 
sponsibility, and general worth of 
ffice employees may still be some- 
vhat under par, a number of office 
nanagers report full staffs, with 
io vacancies. All of which means 
in improvement in production, less 
lelays, and better discipline. But 
some office managers still report 
ibnormally high absenteeism. 


* 
G H. NIPPERT, Chicago dis- 


® trict office manager for Proc- 
ter & Gamble, was recently hon- 
ored by his associates on his for- 
tieth anniversary of employment 
with the company. First employed 
at the company’s home office at 
Cincinnati, Nippert came to Chi- 
cago in 1923 as credit manager. 
How many other office manager 
readers of this column have a 40- 
vear (or better) employment rec- 
ord with one company? 
* 

URPLUS TYPEWRITERS in 

the hands of government agen- 
cies reach a staggering total. The 
Lakes Division, Office of 
Division Engineer, War Depart- 


Great 


ment, admits a surplus of over 700 
typewriters in this division alone, 
as of March 31, 1946. Although 
these machines have been declared 
surplus nothing has been done to 
dispose of them or transfer them. 
Many observers feel there are 
thousands of surplus office ma- 
chines of all kinds in government 
hands which ought to be released 
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for use by private industry. Most 
office machine manufacturers are 
from 3 to 12 months behind on de- 
liveries, with ahead 


sales going 


faster than production. 


* 


OST OFFICE authorities re 
quest that 


mailings to aban 


doned APO numbers be discon 
tinued. Many office executives set 
up permanent mailing facilities for 
former employees in the Armed 
Services. We heard recently that 
one company was mailing many 
letters to 


soldiers who were now out of ser- 


house magazines and 
vice. It may be worth while to 
comb mailing lists for names of 
soldiers who had APO addresses. 
One soldier who came back to a 
mailing department and went to 
work on his former job discovered 
his own name, with an APO num- 
ber, still on the mailing list. 


* 
APER SHORTAGE continues 


to harass many office managers. 
It may be some consolation to 
know that other big users of paper 
are encountering similar troubles. 
National 
and Printing Industry of America, 


Publishers Association 


Inc., recently completed a study 
of papermaking facilities. They 
report there is little chance to in- 
crease papermaking facilities, and 
that conservation is the only 
chance to equalize the supply. The 
study concluded that there is 
simply not enough papermaking 
capacity in the United States to 
supply the increased consumption. 


ATIONAL OFFICE Manage- 
ment Association will hold a 
national conference in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel, June 2, 3, 4, 5. 
Early reports show a big attend- 
ance. This group knows what office 
management is all about and never 


holds dull 


packed with useful facts and in- 


meetings. They are 
formation, and the men selected to 


address the meetings have real 


messages to deliver. 


* 
ABOR RELATIONS is the sub- 


ject of almost the entire issu 
of NOMA’s March 1946 Forum, 
the publication of National Office 
Management Association. The is- 
sue carries several reports on col- 
lective bargaining with  white- 
collar workers. The association re- 
ports that a few extra copies are 
available at 50 cents a copy from 
the national office. 


* 


IEBOLD announces that deliv- 

eries of Flex-Site binders have 
caught up with back orders and 
will now be maintained on sched- 
ule. Office managers who need visi- 
ble binders will be delighted to 
know that at least one group of 
items is no longer on the back- 


order list. 


* 

a STRIKE will delay pro- 
duction of many badly needed 

office machines, once more. Chicago 

industries are operating on a 24- 

hour work week as this is being 

written, with a total black-out of 
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Action-Getter 





EXECUTONE, the modern electronic inter-com, 
gives you split-second, direct voice-to-voice con- 
tact with every member of your staff. 


No more chasing from office to office to get 
wanted information. No more clogging up your 
switchboard with “‘inside’’ calls. You simply 
press a button on the EXECUTONE and talk 
with your man! The voice is clear and natural. 


EXECUTONE gives you instant control of 
every department— enables you to speed-up 
production, get more work done! The coupon 
below will bring you the whole story! 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Over 90,000 successful EXECUTONE instal- 
lations, backed by our unconditional guar- 
antee are your assurance of 
trouble-free. performance and 

dependability. EXECUTONE A 
Inter-Com Systems are individ- 
ually engineered to your particu- 
lar requirements...installed and 
serviced by factory-trained spe- 
cialists in principal cities 
throughout the country. 








Two-station system 






stations, are ay 





Mail Coupon for Further Information 


i Be | 
as little as $68 Lotger 
systems, with vrs 10 a | 





EXECUTONE, INC. Dept. E-3 

415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

| am interested in data on EXECUTONE. 

[] Please send literature. 

[J Have representative call. No obligation. 


Name______ ——— 
Firm . sii 


Address — 
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all but essential industries threat- 
ened unless the coal miners return 
to work. Even though they return 
soon, it may be some time before 
ample supplies of coal are dis- 
tributed, which may mean further 


shut-downs in’ plants producit 


i) 
IS 


office machines and equipment. 
* 
FFICEK MANAGERS are en- 


countering more troubles in 
some areas than during the war. 
In New York there was an elevator 
shut-down which closed offices when 
the barge operators went on strike. 
In Chicago now, many offices are 
closed for want of elevator service 
due to the need for saving power 
during the coal strike. The dim- 
out, brown-out, and total black-out 
may extend to other cities, closing 
more offices. If a shut-down be- 
comes necessary, it may be worth 
while to declare the shut-down 
period a vacation period. ‘Trouble 
with this idea is that, with the 
railroads taking off trains, it be- 
comes difficult for employees to 


plan vacation trips. 


~ 
FFICE MIRRORS situated at 


strategic points around the 
office will save much time. Most 
workers simply have to look in the 
mirror a few times daily. If the 
only mirror is in the rest room, 
there is a lot of walking just for 
the purpose of a quick appearance 
check-up. And another point: 
Provide full-length mirrors in rest 
and recreation rooms. 


* 
hee EXECUTIVES are 
widely interested in better of- 
fice lighting. The many articles we 
have published in this magazine 
have always been popular. Now 
that lighting equipment is easier 
to obtain there is much work be- 
ing done. The offices of AMERICAN 
Bustness, The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion, and the Dartnell Press com- 
posing room, pressroom, and bind- 
ery have been completely — re- 
lighted with fluorescent fixtures. 
Up to 40 foot-candles of light 


have been provided on working 
surfaces, and to say that every 
employee of the business is «cd 
lighted is putting it mildly. Dx 
spite all our staff has writte: 
about better lighting it took thes 
new fixtures to make us realize how 
true everything we have been say 
ing all these vears really was. W 
have taken our own medicine an 


found it extremely palatable. 
* 
FFICK WORKERS ought t 


know more about the profit posi 
tions of the companies which em 
ploy them. It is a fact that man: 
otherwise well-informed office work 
ers think their companies are fa 
more profitable than they actuall: 
are. When sales are growing, offic 
workers are inclined to believe th 
company ts rolling in profits. W 
were especially interested in ar 
cent statement put out by Abbot 
Laboratories which shows tha 
since 1933 the company’s sale- 
have increased 728 per cent—hbu 
the profit increase was only 474 
per cent. Imagine a worker doing 
728 per cent more work for 474 
per cent more pay. Or a salesmiu 
selling 728 per cent more goods fo; 
only 474 per cent increase in con 


missions. 


* 


— SEASON is) ap 
proaching and office managers 
are checking to see how many al- 
ternate workers can be shifted to 
Many offic 


managers have learned there is 


handle other jobs. 


always a chance to find people 
with multiple skills in the averay: 
office. An employee who has al- 
ways operated one machine may !x 
equally skilled at another. A nun- 
ber of office managers have tried 
the plan of training a group ot 
people, often called “flying squial- 
rons,” who can be moved into « 
partments which are shorthand 
and take over the work when va 
tion season -decimates the stat 
temporarily. Other office manages 
are extending vacation seasons 
into fall and winter to level « 
vacation peaks. 
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“The development of methods for the measurement of office output has, in most 


cases, lagged far behind the techniques developed in the factories and shops. It is 


»ecoming more important that offices develop methods of control that give manage- 
ment the tools needed properly to plan, execute, and check the results of the clerical 
side of business’’—Waldo Williams, office manager, Aldens Chicago Mail Order 








The model candy store, pictured above, which features a ribbon candy decora- 
tion scheme, removable-top refreshment tables, and a number of widely adapt- 
able merchandising ideas and suggestions for modernizing retail stores is being 
offered by the Armstrong Cork Company in a portfolio for retail merchants 





1. Home Office Offers 
New Mailing Service 


l'HE Continental Casualty Company, 
Chicago, recently announced a new home 
office mail handling service for its many 
branch and divisional offices. Banishing 
the idea that large mailings were an ex- 
pensive and difficult task, Continental's 
complete home office service now fur- 
nishes its agents facilities for full cir- 
cularizing campaigns at minimum cost 
nd_ effort. 

Agents can take advantage of the 
service by filling in a form to specify 
‘he quantity needed to circularize their 
complete territories, or indicate a 2,000 
tuinimum. The agents can furnish a re- 
cent city directory, if available, or tele- 
hone book, and state the quantity they 
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wish mailed each week. The home office 
imprints, addresses, sorts, furnishes ma- 
terial and l-cent postage on a_ special 
share-cost price basis per thousand 


2. Billing System Cuts 
Cost of Paper Work 


AT THE Cudahy Packing Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, salesmen write 
orders with a Ditto pencil, making a 
master copy from which 21 copies are 
duplicated in 1 minute. Even the ship- 
ping label is Dittoed, and the salesmen 
know that each order goes through just 
as they wrote it. 

Two Ditto machines turn out 8 de- 
partmental copies of each order—in- 
voice, bookkeeping copy, loading slip, 
shipping order, salesmen’s copy, 3. bills 


of lading, and 5 shipping tags or labels 

This new order copying system has 
meant a labor saving of two people and 
has saved Cudahy approximately $2,496 
a vear. Furthermore, it has resulted in 
greater customer satisfaction by reduc 
ing errors to a minimum. The machines 
are also used for copying sales depart 
ment bulletins and for various reports, 


rate schedules, forms, office notices, ete 


3. Scale Models Reduce 
Errors in Shop Layout 


THE Western Electric Company has 
found that when seale models are used 
for plant arrangement, errors not easily 
discernible on paper are readily noted 
with resultant savings and convenience. 

The models are laid out to scale even 
to the minutest detail. Tiny benches are 
lined up adjacent to the aisles. Miniature 
machines and equipment give each model 
a “doll house” appearance, while the 
desks and lockers give it the dignity of 
the front office. 

\ quick glance at a model presents 
nothing particularly different. Closer 
scrutiny, however, reveals glass block 
partitions which foreshadow practical 
modern design. Interfloor conveyor de- 
livery units tell the story of greater 
efficiency. Modern color schemes give a 


bright cheerfulness. 


4. Inquiry Form Used to 
Demonstrate Product 


MURRAY & Heister, paper products 
company, of Washington, D. C., uses a 
sample of one of its snap-out forms for 
direct-mail inquiries. This form gives 
potential customers a chance to see how 
it looks and demonstrates how it works. 

Printed with the firm’s name and ad- 
dress, this inquiry form shows one of 
the many uses of the product, and as- 
sists the reader to fill in his name and 
address, the time and date a representa 
tive is to call, and check the product or 
products in which he is interested. In- 
structions at the top of the form state: 
“Try this test. Write your inquiry on this 
form, then grasp stub with left thumb 
and fingers, grasp bottom with right 
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ARE THERE 


HIDDEN SAVINGS 


IN YOUR PLANT??? 















Suggestions Awards Annual 
Received Paid Savings 
1941 22,550 $23,085 $162,885 
1942 24,282 44,845 339,115 
1943 30,856 68,702 564,870 
1944 37,586 85,090 551,150 


Ezra S. Taylor, Director 
Employee’s Suggestion 
System Dept. 

THE PULLMAN COMPANY 









like the above prove con- 


Records 
clusively that an Employee’s Sugges- 
tion is a sound business investment. 


Annual savings reach impressive 
amounts when a properly designed 
Suggestion System is in operation. 


Industrial Equities has an impressive 
record of successful Suggestion Sys- 
tem installations. This partial list of 
clients indicates the diversity of busi- 
nesses we are serving: 


The Pullman Company 

ilinois Central Railroad Co. 
Carnegie-Iilinois Steel Corp. 
Kraft Foods 

Montgomery Ward & Company 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Teletype Corporation 

General Mills, Inc. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company 
Pan American World Airways 
H. J. Heinz Company 
American Steel Foundries 
Celanese Corporation of America 


Complete unit on 
outright 
OWNERSHIP 
BASIS 


‘67™ 


Prices in quanti- 
ties as low as 
$38.00 each com- 
plete unit. Write 
for copy of our 


new broadside. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUITIES, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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thumb and fingers, snap it apart, and 
you have the original to send to Murray 
& Heister and your carbon for your file.” 


5. Microfilming Used for 
Machinery Drawings 


A 3- by 5-inch card file, like the one 
shown above is used by Goodman Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago manufac- 
turer of mining machinery, as a reference 
for most of the company’s drawings. 

All drawings are microfilmed, and re- 
duced copies of drawings, 9 by 12 to 14 
by 21 inches, are printed on the cards. 
Larger prints were not reproduced as it 
was felt copies would be too small to 
show details. The sizes printed consti- 
tute 70 per cent of Goodman’s drawings. 

Two cards are made for each part. 
One is filed by subject and the other 
by dwawing number. Engineers referring 
to drawings can look in the numerical 
file to secure the information they need. 
Subject file is used to determine whether 
needed parts have been engineered. For 
instance, a link is to be used on some 
new equipment. By looking under “link” 
in the file the engineer can find a re- 
duced drawing of every link previously 
designed, often saving design costs for 
new ones. 


6. New Methods Used to 
Identify Parts 


MANY time- and cost-saving methods 
for identification of parts and other 
items, which proved effective in war 
production industries, are being adopted 
by the automotive industry’s replace- 
ment parts division, in the home ap- 
pliance field, and in many other indus- 
tries, where the problems are the same. 
Permanently identifying conduits and 
cables offers a particular problem since 
they must be stored after fabrication, 


then shipped, and in many cases retain 
their identity while in use. 

One conduit manufacturer recently in 
stalled a new system for permanently 
identifying his product. A calendered 
paper tape, backed with adhesive, was 
produced in printed colors in a com 
bination that would serve as a code for 
functional identification. An Addfesso- 
graph plate was embossed with a part 
number and tabbed by a color code to 
correspond with the color of the tape, 
which is processed through an ordinary 
strip lister. 

After the tape has been imprinted and 
rewound, it is forwarded to the fabricat 
ing department where it is inserted in a 
tape dispenser and in the normal opera 
tion is moistened and wrapped around 
the tube or cable. Bands of tape sub 
jected to extraordinary conditions are 
coated with lacquer. 

This method of identification was 
found to be from 10 to 50 times faster 
than the former manual method. The cost 
of the paper tape was only a fraction of 
previously used cellulose tape, ani 
legibility remained under all operating 
conditions thus eliminating many costl) 
errors. 


7. Card Shows Inquiries 
Get Prompt Attention 


AS A means of building good-will, tv 
show potential customers that inquiries 
get prompt attention, and to sustain 
interest in its products, the Liberty 
Blotter Division, Philadelphia, uses 
postal card printed in two colors fo: 
replies. 

When requests for its layout kit of 
blotters are received, the company imme 
diately mails one of these cards showing 
a messenger carrying a letter which 
reads: “Your blotter layout kit is on it 
way.” 
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Results of a recent independent survey of several hundred companies employing 
100 to more than 500 people show that most of them are planning to purchase 
various types of office equipment, ranging from wire recorders to air conditioning. 
Check these items to keep posted on the latest equipment, new systems, and im- 
oroved methods that will best fit your needs and help to cut costs, errors, and delays 
























Second New Duplicator 
Now Available 


THE NEW Multigraph Model 250, pic- 
tured above, is the second of Addresso- 
zraph-Multigraph Corporation’s postwar 
duplicating machines now available for 
nation-wide distribution. In addition to 
its streamlined design and unit construc- 
tion, the Model 250 has many new fea- 
tures: Automatic vacuum-type paper 
feeder capable of handling weights and 
zrades of paper from bond of 13-pound 
substance to cardboard 1/16-inch thick; 
ink fountain control; ink roller cleaning 
levice; faster ribbon feed; micrometer 
platen adjustment; wide paper stop 
lingers. It is equipped with a hand-feed 
table for use when work is not fed auto- 
matically. Attachments designed for the 
ompany’s Multigraph Model 200 can 
ve used with this model]. It has a built-in 
vower drive with centrifugal clutch, a 
ariable speed control with a range of 
trom 3,000 to 6,000 revolutions per hour. 
\ timing device makes feeder and jog- 
zing time easier, faster, more positive. 
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Intercom System Has 
Functional Design 


QPERADIO Manufacturing Company 
announces production of the new Flexi- 
fone, an intercommunication unit dis- 
tinctively styled and functional in opera- 
tion. The Flexifone line features a 10- 
station master; a  20-station master 


(shown here); a 6-station “Supervisor” 
master; and remote speaker station with 
or without call-switch. Tabs on station- 
selector keys show names of individual 
or department; communication is estab- 
lished by pushing a button. Talk bar 
gives fingertip control of two-way con- 
versations. Modern housing; gray-tan 
Hammerloid finish; self-clearing, gravity 
assisted piano type keyboard; plastic 
selector keys and controls; fingertip 
touch talk switch; are some of the out- 
standing features. 





New Electric Cooler 
For Bottled Water 


NEWEST addition to the Sunroc Water 
Coolers is the bottle-cooler which the 
manufacturer, Sunroc Refrigeration 
Company, claims is the first electric 
model of advanced design. It is made 
for those who prefer bottled drinking 
water; embodies Sunroc exclusive features 
for reliable, economical operation. 


or 
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Light Unit Designed 

For Eye Comfort 

THE new “Forty-Sixty” Luminaire in- 
troduced by Curtis Lighting, Inc., for 
use in offices, schoolrooms, drafting 
rooms, laboratories, etc., was especially 
designed for eye comfort. Its name comes 
from the fact that approximately 40 per 
cent of its light is directed upward and 
60 per cent downward, It is 121 inches 
wide; 48!. inches long, with hanger sus- 
pension 12 inches from ceiling. The unit 
vives efficient illumination with low fix- 
ture brightness, resulting in pleasant, 
comfortable lighting. 





Floor Cleaning Machine 
Removes Grime 


FOR removing hardened dirt, grease, 
dried paint, and other soilage from in- 
dustrial floors, the G. H. Tennant Com- 
pany developed an electric self-propelling 
floor machine equipped with a heavy 
drum-mounted rotary cutter attachment. 
This device has a hammer mill pulver- 
izing and chipping action which shears 
encrusted grime from floors and picks 
up soilage in one operation. 


Labels Easy to Apply 
Or Remove 


DENNISON Manufacturing Company 
announces its postwar line of Pres-a-ply 
Labels. These labels stick without mois- 
tening to all clean, smooth surfaces such 
as glass, plastic, rubber, painted or pol- 
ished parts, smooth metal, etc. Gentle 
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linger pressure fastens the labels in place 
and they stick tightly as long as desired. 
They may be peeled off readily with the 
thumbnail—no soaking or scraping 

without leaving a trace. Pres-a-ply La- 
bels are available in 3 shapes and 16 


sizes; packaged in single rolls and mul- 
tiple width sheets for convenience in 
typing. (See illustration below.) 





Liquid Duplicator for 
Small Office Use 


THE Copy-Rite Liquid Duplicator, hav- 
ing served its purpose in the Armed 
Forces, is again available for civilian 
use, says the manufacturer, Wolber Du- 
plicator & Supply Company. The model 
shown here produces one copy for each 
turn of the handle and all copies are 
delivered face up. The automatic paper 
feed takes paper and card stock up to 





9 by 14 inches. Features include visible 
fluid supply, uniform moistening, start- 


ing without priming, elimination of wicks 
and pumps, fluid can be drained for 
re-use. 


Canvas Mail Bags and 
Interoffice Bags 


THE Canvas Products Corporation is 
offering heavy duty canvas mail bags for 
delivery of circular mail, catalogs, ete., 
to postal stations. Bags are 24 by 37 
inches in size, lettered “U. S. Mail,” with 
space for user’s name and identification 
number. The company also offers an in- 
teroffice distributing bag with strap to 
carry on the shoulder. It has compart- 
ments for holding interoffice letterhead 
size mail, folds and unfolds accordion 
stvle. 


Soundproof Booth Offers 
Quiet Conversations 


THE Burgess Acousti-Booth shown here 
is the Scout Model 601, a wall or shelt 
type acoustic telephone booth. Suitable 


for offices, banks, stores, factories, etc., 


users Can enjoy a comparative “zone ot 
quiet,” regardless of noise and confusio: 
nearby. Thick walls of sound-absorbent 
material soak up direct and_ reflected 
noises. It has a walnut finish, is made ot 
rigid, reinforced plywood construction 


Outside dimensions are 28 inches wide, 


32 inches high, 26 inches deep; shelf. is 
2314, by 17 inches. Burgess-Manning Con 
pany is the manufacturer. 





Convertible Pens for 
Men and Women 


THE new Reynolds pen which the man 
facturer guarantees to write 4 vears 
without refilling, is convertible into mod 
els for both men and women. Inte 
changeable tops provided with each pe: 
result in a lighter and shorter women’s 
model (left), and a full length, sturdic 
men’s model (right). Manufactured hy 
Reynolds International Pen Company. 
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New Upholstered Line 
Of Office Chairs 


HARTER Corporation, maker of metal 
furniture, has introduced a new line of 
nodernly designed office chairs, up- 
iolstered in B. F. Goodrich’s Koroseal. 
\ccording to Harter, Koroseal will ex- 
tend the normal life of an office chair 
ind keep its new appearance longer, be- 
cause of the advantages Koroseal offers. 
It is waterproof, scuff-proof, resistant 
to ink, perspiration, and grease. It will 
not stick or crack, remains smooth and 
wrinkle-free, is resistant to abrasion, 
can be washed easily, is not affected by 
heat or cold, and is odorless. The new 
chairs are offered in three colors: Green, 
maroon, and brown. 





Streamlined Fountains 
Serve 8 to 10 People 


ENAMELED iron and stainless steel 
washfountains are being added again to 
the Bradley Washfountain Company’s 
l.ine. The new fountains have been com- 
pletely redesigned and streamlined and 
serve from 8 to 10 persons with clean, 
running water. New pedestal design af- 
fords maximum accessibility to interior 
mechanisms. Fountains are available in 
5t- and 36-inch diameters, circular or 
semicircular, hand or foot controlled. 
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Lighted Switch Plate 
For Added Safety 


ONE of three new products developed 
by Associated Projects Company is the 
LumiNite, a lighted wall switch plate, 
with a tiny neon glow lamp sealed per 
manently into an all-plastic case. The 
light turns on when room lights are off 
(and off when lights are on). The sub- 
dued glow makes the switch easy to find, 
outlines obstacles, eliminates stumbling 
accidents. A lighted duplex outlet plate, 
convenient for plugging in lamp or ex- 
tension cords in darkened areas, and a 
safety pilot plug, for use as a_ night 


light, are two other products 





Dispenser Measures 
Tacky Tape 


A DISPENSER for pressure sensitive 
tape that can be preset to feed measured 
strips is manufactured by Better Pack- 
ages, Inc. It is available in two models: 
Big Inch for standard 2592-inch rolls of 
tape on 3-inch core; Little Inch for 
standard 1296-inch rolls on 1-inch core 
dispensing lengths: 34, 1, 114, 114 inches 
Weight of the machine keeps it firmls 
in position as tape is dispensed, 





COMMERCIAL FORMS 
AND SYSTEMS © 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 


@ CARBON INTERLEAVED SYSTEMS 
@ BUSINESS MACHINE FORMS 
@ PAYROLL CHECKS and SYSTEMS 


Literature, 

Stationery 9 

Forms of ev 
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REYNOLDS 
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REYNOLDS 


COMPANY ¢ DAYTON 7, OHIO 
Established 1866 


SALES OFFICES IN 
MANY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘‘The No. 1 job is the unification of management and employees. Management mus? 
prove that it acts in its employees’ best interests, that the basic interests of man- 
agement and employees are the same, that each depends on the other for success. 
Admitting that this is the most difficult job management faces—it can be done.’ 
—From an article in “‘Advertising & Selling’’ magazine by Edward T. Parrack 


































mechanical department 


Reduction in reportable injuries by the 
of the Illinois Central System from 3 
1945 
safety through conducting a safety bulletin board contest. At the 
hulletin which re- 
ceived honorable mention for its novel construction of a plot 
containing six graves, each with a marker reading: “IT did it 
wrong,” “I did not look,” “I forgot,” “I was careless,” “I did not 
think,” and “I took a chance.” First prize winner was the safety 
hoard erected at Til... shown One side of the 
hoard is reserved for shop bulletins, the other for safety bulletins, 


40 in 1944 to 2.45 per million 


man-hours in is contributed to the interest awakened in 


top is pictured the Vicksburg, Miss., hoard 


Centralia, helow. 


and the center displays are reserved for special timely features 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Announces 
Employee Retirement Plan 


The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company recently adopted a 
new plan for broadening its 


for sal- 
aried employees, according to 
Harry B. Higgins, president. 
Under the new plan, more than 
3,200 salaried employees will be 
eligible for the retirement pro- 
gram. 

“The program,” Mr. 
Higgins said, “has no limitations 
other than minimum age of 30 
and 3 years’ service. The 
amount of benefits 
each member will receive de- 


retirement program 


new 


retirement 


pends, of course, upon his co 
pensation during the period . 
his membership in the plan 

is therefore impossible to yn 
dict the betwee 
retirement 


relationship 
benefits and cor 
pensation at retirement ag 
But if we 
great change in economic co 


assume 


ditions, retirement benefits 


those participating over the full 


period of membership, inclu: 


ing social security — benefit 


should range 
50 per cent of their compe 
” 


sation at age 65. 


Armco Establishes Scholarship Fund 
To Aid Employees’ Children 


Children of employees of the 
American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, will 
have an opportunity to attend 
college at 
pense under a plan announced 
by the firm’s executives. 

Two scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati College of 
Engineering will be awarded 
annually. They will be financed 
by a fund to be known as the 
George M. Verity Educational 
Opportunity Fund, in honor of 
the company’s founder who 
died in 1942. The first two stu- 
dents to benefit from the plan 
are now being selected to enter 
the university next fall. Future 
winners will be announced on 
April 22 of succeeding years. 
This is Verity’s birth date and 
observed by Armco employees 
throughout the world as Founa- 
er’s Day. The successful stu- 
will he eligible for co- 


the company’s ex- 


dents 





operative employment at Arnico 
In announcing establishnx 

of the fund, Charles R. Ho 

president of Armco, said: 


“The value of a good te 
nical education cannot be esti 
mated. Scientific developments 
have made modern industry ey- 
tremely complex. A technica 
education provides opportunit) 
women to grow 


for men or 


into positions of unusual re- 


sponsibility. 


“Mr. Verity realized — this 
many years ago and persona!l) 
aided many young men and 
women to secure college educa- 
tions. That is why my = asso- 


ciates felt the establishment of 
scholarships for children ot 
Armeo families was a_ fitting 
observance of Founder's Da 
Representatives of the « 
pany and the university hive 
worked out a point system tor 
selecting scholarship winners 
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(iffice Force Efficiency Increased 
Ry Campaign Against Colds 


Mfficiency of the office work- 
«> in large concerns very often 
greatly impaired by colds 
ich sometimes assume the 
portions of an epidemic. 
rhe general office force of 

Fisher Brothers Company, 
( veland, Ohio, operators of a 
ve chain of retail self-service 
ery stores, was in just this 
position up to 4 years ago. 
}k ery winter many employees 
wre out for a few days with 
ce ds or working under handi 
cops Which reduced efficiency. 
ih. C. Ryan, office manager, 
sulted the doctors in the 
Cieveland Board of 
ut this problem. He was ad- 
ied that vitamins could and 
auld build up bodily resist- 

e so that colds would be a 
minimum nuisance. Mr. Ryan 
then visited the offices of the 
Miller Drug Company, Cleve- 
land wholesale druggist, and 
told them of the advice he had 
received from the Cleveland 
Board of Health. As a result, 
specially prepared tablets of 
vitamins A and D were pre- 
pared by the drug firm. 


Health - 


Every morning an office girl 
among the 
with 
were 


was sent around 


office — employees these 
tablets. Vitamins 
to office workers with a spoon 
and the water supplied in in- 
Some of 


served 


dividual paper cups. 
the employees took one tablet, 
others took two. 

This 


common 


against the 
started 4 
continued 


campaign 
cold) was 
years ago and has 
ever since. It begins in Sep- 
tember, early enough to catch 
late summer or early fall colds, 
and continues through March. 
Since this campaign — started 
there have been no cold epi- 
demics among employees. 
Tablets are served to the em- 
ployees without charge. There 
is no obligation to take them, 
but none misses a single day 
without getting vitamins. 

The vitamins used are not the 
vitamins. The 
bodily 


so-called “pep” 
sole idea was to build 
resistance so that colds would 
be eliminated and, as a result, 
efficiency and the smooth run- 
ning of the office improved. The 
tablets have done that. 


Record-Breaking Suggestion Award 
Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


One of the highest awards 
ever paid to a direct produc- 
tion worker in Connecticut in 
peacetime was made last month 
by Pitney-Bowes, Inc., manu- 
facturer of postage meters, 
Michaelangelo Guarneri, 
a vrinder, won $899.51 for his 
contribution to the company’s 
suggestion system. 

His idea, involving a change 
in the methods of production, 
eliminates two out of six grind- 
ing and burring operations. It 
machines do the 
work of three, saves thousands 
of dollars in turning out tiny 
postage meter parts. Guarneri, 


when 


makes two 


an ex-Pennsylvania coal miner, 
is a member of the company’s 


joint labor-management com- 
mittee. 
At the same time, Pitney- 


Bowes announced a “box score” 
for its record-breaking 1945 
suggestion system: 1,549 ideas, 
from about 1,600 eligible em 
ployees, dropped in the sugges- 
tion boxes. And 358 of them, or 
23 per cent, were good enough 
to win $10,- 
748.05 for savings in time, la- 


awards totaling 


bor, and material estimated at 
$42,862.00. The average award- 
winning suggestion was worth 
a $30.02 prize. 


Woolworth Company Considers New 
Retirement Income Plan 


}. W. Woolworth Company 
wil have a new retirement in- 
cove plan for its employees 


an’ its Canadian subsidiary 
upon retirement at 65, if ap- 
pro.ed by stockholders at a 


meting to be held this month. 
I all-time employees who have 
5 or more years of con- 
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tinuous service as of the first 
of last year, and who are over 
35 but not over 65, would be 
eligible as of January 1, 1946. 
The amount to be paid will be 
determined by multiplying the 
number of years of service by 
114 per cent of the employee's 
average earnings for each vear. 





O fice workers at the 


served special vitamin 


Fisher Brothers Company, ¢ leveland. are 
tablets fall and 
of the 

Results have heen exceptionally favorable 


every day during the 


winter months as part companys precaution campaign 


against common colds 








A Pitne 7) Bowes 


which makes two machines do the 


demonstrates his prize-winning idea 
work of three 


ft mplowe ¢ 
in producing 


the parts shown here, and won him a 8899.51 suggestion award 
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WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidental records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All re- 
volving parts are covered. Instantly 
adjustable. Shreds 4’ to %”. De- 
signed for continuous and trouble- 
free service. 












WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 


shredded to your specification 
and returned, Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


CUT COPYING COSTS- 


Make Photocopies 
In Your Own Office 


Or Plant! New handy unit copies 
anything...quickly, eas- 
ily, at low cost. SAVES 
Time, Money, Labor- 


with APECO quickly 
make copies of: 
LETTERS 
VALUABLE PAPERS 
BLUE PRINTS 
FINANCIAL DATA 





de 


7#-hAPECO 


PICTURES 
CHARTS 
PHOTOEXACT CLIPPINGS 
Copies Anything ! CONTRACTS 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY 


USED PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT (over 100 others) 





Now—with APECO—you can easily make per- 
manent, error-proof, legally accepted copies... 


l-a-minute .. . 


of anything written, typed, 


printed, drawn or photographed, even if on 
both sides . . . right in your own office or plant. 
APECO photocopies cost less than the price of a 
phone call! No darkroom or technical knowledge 


needed . . . any boy or girl can operate APECO 
Get the facts, TODAY! 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO., 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. D56 
Chicago 14, IIl. 

Send your FREE 20-page illus- 
trated book on Photocopying 
and its savings in time, money and labor. 
Name 

Company 

Title 

Address 

City & State 
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THE SHRED ALL Foss LIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 


either the company or editor. 





561. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF 
TENNESSEE. Compiled by George I 
Whitlach, industrial economist, this big, 
general survey of Tennessee gives much 
data on labor as well as all other indus- 
trial resources in the state. In addition 
to the 210 pages of detailed information 
there are 2 large maps of Tennessee giv- 
ing mineral and population 
figures, and an interesting introductory 
preface and a foreword by the Governor. 
It will be mailed free to top executives 
of industrial firms, and engineers by the 
Department of Conservation. 


resources 


. * - 


562. AN OPEN BOOK. This book, with 


its transparent plastic cover and plastic 
binding, is a careful and accurate com- 
pilation of essential data concerning the 
industrial advantages in Massachusetts. 
It starts off with the slogan, “Closest to 
the most,” to call attention to its port 
and airport accommodations, and_ its 


| desirable position for location of branch 


}ment and 


plants or new industries. The book was 
prepared by the Massachusetts Develop- 
Industrial Commission 


* * * 


563. THIS IS FLORIDA. The 
shows a vacation map of Florida. “And 
so is this,” the second page states, and 
goes on to relate, in the 36 pages that 
follow, the opportunity for industry, 
agriculture, business, trades, and pro- 
fessions for small and large investors. 
This booklet is part of a campaign the 
Florida State Advertising Commission is 
to publish messages from 
telling of the opportunities 
foreword, Governor Cald- 
well says, “Florida is already well 
started on a great and solid expansion 
program that is fostered by wise laws 

. no state income tax, sales tax, or tax 


cover 


inaugurating 
time to time 
there. In the 


, 


on land and houses.’ 


. * + 


564. BUSINESS IS MOVING TO B. C. 
The British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company, Ltd., is making copies of this 
map-brochure available to businessmen 
interested in the Pacific trade area, 
Opened to its full size of 2014 by 27 
inches, the inside spread is a large map 
of British Columbia. Half-size fold con- 
tains information on_ transportation, 
water and electric power, climate, labor, 
living conditions, ete., in this province 





whose industrial 


growth has increased 
from $128,000,000 in 1932 to $652,000,000 
in 1943, and whose population almost 
doubled in the same period. 


* * 


565. NORTHEAST OHIO THE 
PLACE TO LOCATE AND PROSPER 
“Numerous excellent — plant 
available in city or town at attractive 
prices,” according to this booklet. North 
east Ohio includes 1,700 square miles 
extending 100 miles along Lake Erie. 
with Cleveland as its industrial center, 
and within a 500-mile radius of 
major North American markets. It is 
being distributed by the Cleveland Elec 
tric Illuminating Company. 


sites are 


man\ 


* * > 


566. GOING PLACES. This is the first 
of a series of direct-mail pieces being 
released by Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
The front cover of this folder, a crea 
tion of the well-known Chicago artist, 
Taylor Poore, shows two teen-agers tray 
eling in their dreams to faraway places 
It is printed in four colors. The inside is 
used to demonstrate the printability ot 
Trufect Levelcoat paper by reproducing 
art work of prominent travel advertisers 


a * * 
567. YOUR FIGURE AND TYPING 
OVERLOADS ARE OUR GREA1 
BUSINESS. Printed in two colors, this 
folder lists the facilities Workman Ser 
vice, Inc., offers for absorbing overloads 
in any company’s bookkeeping, account 
ing, or typing departments. Whether the 
work is done in its office or yours, almost 
500 employees are available to assist ir 
calculating, typing, and tabulating jobs 


- . % 


568. BUILDING A SOUND WAGI 
STRUCTURE THROUGH JOD 
EVALUATION. In this 16-page prese: 

tation, Business Research Corporation. 
consulting management engineers, e) 
plains the various factors of job evalu 
ation. It tells how it can prove effectiv: 
in setting proper wage and salary scale- 
gives excerpts from NWLB sources, ar 

job specifications in typical companies 


* * * 


569. WESTVACO INSPIRATION>- 
FOR PRINTERS NO. 157. Each iss: 
of this publication distributed by t! 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper Compa: 
is generally almost a collectors’ item. 
157 is no exception for it contains eig 
paintings by well-known artists, acco! 
panied by the titles, names of artist, 
director, photographer, methods of pri 
ing. It is printed in full color on diffe 
ent brands of Westvaco papers to gi 
a clear idea of their possibilities. 


* * * 


5610. EMPLOYEE SUGGESTION 
SYSTEMS. What They Are for a 
How They Work. The title gives a pret! 
clear idea of what this 8-page repo 
contains. The Personnel Materials Cor 
pany also explains here what it takes 
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make a successful suggestion system, 
material needed, and the mechanics of a 
suggestion system. 


* 7 * 


5611. A COMPARISON OF MONEY 
COSTS. Any business which plans to 
borrow money may be interested in the 
facts and figures on the Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. ‘Time Loans given in 
this 12-page booklet. It contains charted 
studies of actual cases. Copies may be 
btained from any Commercial Credit 
Company office. 


* * * 


12. MEET THE COMPOSITE 
PRESIDENT OF 10,000 MAJOR COM- 
PANIES. Dictograph Products Inc., 
supplies information concerning the Dic- 
tograph intercommunication system in 
the 12 pages of this interesting booklet. 
{t points to the advantages of finger- 
‘lick contact, no dials to twirl, no eaves- 
dropping on conversations, -engineered 
‘communication between 2, 200, or any 
umber of places. 


+ * * 


613. HOW TO GET THE MOST 
PROM FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. 
if you plan to build or modernize, this 
s-page booklet will tell quickly what to 
ook for and what to avoid in planning 
fluorescent lighting installation. It con- 
tains a 13-point checklist to help seiect 
fixtures to produce maximum lighting 
efficiency. For copies write Day-Brite 
Lighting, Ine. 


* * ‘ 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
cither direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead and mail to the 
Editor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


561. Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion, 432 Sixth Ave., N., Nash- 
ville 3. 

562. Massachusetts Development and 
Industrial Commission, 20 Som- 
erset St., Boston 8. 

563. Florida State Advertising Com- 
mission, 311 N. Calhoun St., Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

564, British Columbia Electric Railway 
Co., Ltd., 600 Granville St., Van- 
couver, B. C. 

565. Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Co., 75 Public Square, Cleve- 
land 1. 

366. Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Nee- 
nah, Wis. 

567. Workman Service, Inc., 58 FE. 
Washington St., Chicago 2. 

568. Business Research Corp., 79 W. 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. 

569. West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Company, 230 Park Ave., New 
York 17. 


5610, Personnel Materials Company, 333 


N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


5611, Commercial Credit Company, Bal- 


timore 2, Md. 


5612. Dictograph Products Inc. 580 


Fifth Ave., New York 19. 
5613, Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bul- 
wer Ave., St. Louis 7. 
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WAGE PLANS 
THAT AID 
PRODUCTION 


To any company anxious to TIE IN 
WAGES WITH PRODUCTION, 
please both labor and manage- 
ment, our organization offers quick, 


profitable assistance. 


Our incentive plans are carefully 
tailored to actual conditions in 
your own organization. They are 
designed to reach predetermined 
objectives. In other organizations 
they have proved to be a valuable 


management tool. 


Dotn C. Fedlton 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
176 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 








AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


® No full time editor required 

® No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing to do 


If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 


Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 
. & 


N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 
e & 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE 

INFORMATION TODAY 
The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 
415 North Dearborn St., Dept. ME 
Chicago 10, II. 
I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Street 

City. - eosceeeae ONE State 








me ATTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD=—_ 
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MANAGEMENT CAN BE HUMAN 
By Harvey Stowers. Mr. Stowers is as- 
sistant to the president of Aircraft In- 
dustries Association of America, Inc. He 
has turned out a book that will be a 
severe shock to many stuffed-shirts, stiff- 
necks, and perhaps a few assistant vice 
presidents who thrive on titles, inaccessi- 
bility, and ceremony. It is a plea for 
executives to make themselves easy to 
see, to get out and look around the plants, 
know what is going on, and become 
acquainted with the workers in the busi- 
ness. It is more than just an indictment 
of highhandedness in business. It is a 
helpful book which many a supervisor 
and executive can read with profit. It 
shows how the modern technique of 
management and administration will get 
better results than the old-time hard 
boiled caste system in business ever did. 
There is an especially valuable chapter 
about the man who wants to do every- 
thing—the leader of the band who wants 
to play every instrument, so to speak. 
This chapter will be particularly valu- 
able to young executives who are just 
going through the first pangs of leader- 
ship; who want to hold on to every last 
shred of authority, and delegate too little 
to others. There are far too many of this 
type of executive in business, and any- 
thing that will help them to realize execu- 
tive ability is not the ability to do things, 
but the ability to get things done, will be 
valuable to them. Many a man _ shows 
great promise in his work until he is 
given a position of authority. Then he 
lets it be known he want things done his 
way—that he is the boss—that he can 
perform every task in the shop. Right 
there, he loses his value to the business 
as an executive. No one knows what this 
attitude costs business, or how many po- 
tentially good executives founder on the 
rock of stubbornness in wanting every- 
thing done just as they would do it. 
There is another especially valuable sec- 
tion of the book which points out some- 
thing we are all prone to forget—that in 
lush periods many of us are successful in 
spite of ourselves. We are carried on by 
the rising tides of business. Sales in- 
crease, profits increase, production in- 
creases, and we take credit and all the 
hows for the wonderful job we are doing. 
Right now, there are plenty of men brag- 
ging about increased sales and their part 
in creating the increased business when, 
if the truth were known, the business 
came knocking at their doors, begging to 
be taken in. There are so many cases of 
this today that any executive may do 
well to ask himself if he is really as 
good as he was during the depression 
when business was extremely difficult to 
obtain. The price of the book is so low 
it can be distributed widely to many 
different types of employees. MceGraw- 
Hill Book Company. $1.50. 
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‘Job Evaluation re) 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 























FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of the most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 

If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 
~ Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 


name and address, and we will send you 
the study, HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a ser- 
vice for investors. 

Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. a 














PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 








43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 
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“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
When Writing to Advertisers 
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HE boom continues. Not even an all-out 

coal strike which threatened to tie the whole 
country in a knot was able to check the frenzy 
of spending which has seized the country: Re- 
tail sales 30 per cent over a year ago. Real 
estate zooming, prices doubling and trebling. 
Kmployment and industrial production top- 
ping the most optimistic wartime estimates. 
Black markets everywhere, with black market 
prices becoming the going prices. Wages chas- 
ing prices and prices chasing wages. Rubber 
workers demanding more pay because the raise 
they got in March is no longer adequate to 
meet the grocer’s bill. How long will it last? 
Guesses vary. One group of economists look- 
ing at the wrecked world hold that the peak of 
price inflation and the accompanying spending 
spree will reach a peak sometime in 1947, prob- 
ably the first half of 1947. This is on the as- 
sumption that when the depression comes it 
will be a world depression and not any local 
affair. And there is much to support this view- 
point. The loan to Britain may stave it off for 
a time, but it is too much to hope for permanent 
prosperity in the wake of the most destructive 
war in all history. One of the things to watch 
is the relation of retail dollar sales to retail 
unit sales. When the break came after the last 
war, smart businessmen began to liquidate in- 
ventories and strengthen their cash position 
when they found their sales volume in dollars 
was increasing, and their unit sales volume was 
decreasing. That seems to be a rather good 
storm warning. At least it is a sign that buyers 
are beginning to feel prices are too high, and 
a buyers’ strike may be in the offing. It may 
come sooner than we think. 


Depreciation 


Let us hope the report just completed by 
the Brookings Institution on depreciation and 
the national welfare gets the wide circulation 
it deserves. The Treasury Department’s cur- 
rent policy to whittle depreciation charges in 
the face of rising replacement costs needs re- 
vising. Otherwise we are going to find our- 
selves in the position of Russ Hill’s millionaire 
who went about the country lecturing, “I am 
worth a million. I have good health,” he said, 
“conservatively, that is worth $250,000. I have 
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hundreds of friendships which are worth at 
least $100,000. My four children are priceless. 
but for bookkeeping purposes we will put them 
down for $150,000. I have a noble, loving wife 
worth at least a half-million dollars to me.” 
Then he noticed a guy down in front who had 
dropped off to sleep. He leaned over and 
shouted: “What is yours worth?” Quick as a 
flash he got back: ““Make me an offer, Mister. 
Make me an offer.” The shrinking deprecia- 
tion rates allowed by the income tax collector 
will make the “bookkeeping” values of a lot 
of office equipment rather cockeyed, to say 
the least. When the time comes to replace it 
with up-to-date equipment, we will find, like 
Russ Hill’s millionaire, that the offers we get 
for it will not even amount to a whisper. 


Rural Plants 


If Secretaries Wallace, Schwellenbach, and 
Anderson have their way industrial America 
will be moved bodily out of the congested cen- 
ters of the East and Middle West to rural 
communities in the South and West. The good 
secretaries are just a little bit late. This has 
been going on for 25 years. It slowed down 
during the depression and the war, but now i 
has set in again in earnest. No $3,000,000 Fed- 
eral appropriation is needed to promote it. 
While decentralizing our expanding industrial! 
facilities may seem like robbing Peter to pay 
Paul, developments in the field of atomic 
power, to say nothing of the possibility of 
atomic war, make it a sane and logical thing to 
do. Some of the advantages, such as getting 
away from labor trouble, are more imaginary) 
than real. Labor supply difficulties pretty well 
offset that “benefit.” But as Sylvania Electric 
Products Company found, the better moral 
of employees who live and work in rural com- 
munities has a very definite balance sheet value. 
Then, too, there is, as General Motors knows. 
such a thing as a plant getting too big. As 
American business becomes increasingly con- 
scious of the importance of employee rela- 
tions and work satisfaction, more and mor 
corporations are going to expand into country- 
side communities where the dollar goes farthe 
and life is more worth living.—J. C. A. 
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